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them advertised in The ox 

The National Journal ef Education. 


“Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, 


By A. N. Jounson. Just Our. Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly described, 
that it is the easiest and best Manual for Teachers and Lead- 
ers; and is also a most entertaining, useful, and thorough 
book for all Music Classes and Conventions; with the 
plainest of the in instructions, and 260 pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and con- 
tinually referred to. The book also best ‘answers the per- 
plexing question, “ How to have good singing in Congre- 
gations.” $1.38} or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L.O. Emerson, This fine 
book has already been used by thousands, who have had 
but one opinion as to its admirable collection of Sacred 
Music, of Glees, Quartets, Trios, yee Songs, &c., for 
practice. Ii as Singing Class 
Book. Thorough 


Glee Book, as we 
nstructive Course. 75 cts.; or $7 50 


per dos. 
PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
0. Perxins. This, like the “‘ Encore,” is an excellent 
Glee Book, as well as Singing School Book, and will be a 
fine book for conventions and for easy practice in Choirs and 
Societies. Good instructive course, and the best of music. 
75 Ct& ; or $6.75 per doz, 
All teachers and convention. holders are invited to insure 
their success this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere. Copies sent post-free by mail, for retail 

price. OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
137 4st Washington St, BOSTON. 


Harvard Univ. Examination for Women. 


CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1878. 


For information, address Secretary of Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 140 ¢ 


Kindergarten-Training Class. 


ME. GARDNER will reopen her class for training 
Kinpercarten Teach rs, on Monday, Nov. 5th, 
at 154 West Concord Street. A thorough English 
education, good general culture, ability to sing, and testimo- 
nials in regard to character will be required. 

od Address: 1254 West Concord St., Boston. 


‘School of Vocal Physiology. 


Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corrected 
Lessons in Beli’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Avex. GRAHAM Batt, or L. ALonzo 
7A Beacon St, Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratory Rooms. 139 Mm 


76 ete. {MCRAE’S SCHOOL REGISTER} prensa. 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multi of millims. 
Printed for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex- 
RAE & CO., Muncie, Ind 
{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } xeacners. 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, scheol honors, priviliges, prizes, —for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 
ye Price 50 cts. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 

y mail promptly filled. uvENIR PusuisHinc Co, 9 
Bible House, Mew York. 136 tf 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGQ, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE ¥OURNAL, 
16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL | E. TOURJEE, 
20 BUREAU. Music Hall. ten. 


TEACHERS INTRODUCED for all tments, Address 
Amer. E 
Vork, Mond 


ducational Union, 131 Broadway, New- 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while continuing to read with sri 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 


The thoroughness and ¢ ative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 


gentlemen w names are subjoi and al Heads 
ind Fellows of Colleges at Onlord ard Comtridee 


Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of E 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty ; Profes 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bowen; r Lane; Univer sity.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
at a distance, in Gree. in Compositi Aslology 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.””—[Pref. Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 11622 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :~ 

I. The usual A cademic course. 

Il. The PAiosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 
guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III. The Angineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 

by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 

needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 

Address CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 

137 College Hill, Mass. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 18, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, coop Tsacners for 
any department, with positions. Send stamp for tion 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.8. School and Coll Directory, a gaide 
for those having children to of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
Ty WORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Matenal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 


Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
So Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 
Professor of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GEST + Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

Two W LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS, (1) Cuartes 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tux ART oF EXPRESSION IN 
Oratory, R&ADING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocuiion, Address: 
134% Sr. James Horet, BOSTON. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset §t., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new Collage Building. Clinica} 
instruction is given in the Woman's tal, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year, A 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M. oe 
1162 N. College Ave. & arst St., Phila., 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston, 


HENESS’S METHOD. 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Coxtogium 
Latinum will reopen October rst. 


1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel es, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 2z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ELOCUTION SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 
S. HAMILL, Author of “The, 
Literature, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
will ivate instruction in Vocal Culture, Reading, 
‘Gesticulation. Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to uae themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools. Address: Facksonville, J 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Cl Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Stu yy Two departments. The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and tory. The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, A of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together er separately. Char- 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION taught; Stammerinc cured ; Rrapines 
given. Send socts. for Klocution Simplified.” Wal- 
ter K. Fobes, 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 139 


Defective Speech. C. S. Coxsy, 
Elocution, sprnsteld St, Boston. Ref: J. 
Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


oi Qytines for the Study of the Engish Classics, 


The course of study is arranged to secure a h 
tion for Harvard University and for the Seienrihe Schock. 


Two Patents *x> Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and — in the land should 
be provided with them. Send circular to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also proprietor 
the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 
~ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


The Ladd Patent 


STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


In Ladies, Gentlemen's, 
and Boys’ Sizes. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Manufactured solely by 14 
BROWN & CO, No. 11 Mai- 
den Lane, New York. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 

elry trade gen thro’- 
out the United States and Brit- 
ish Provinces. 139d 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


ASERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE JOURNAL BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


I., Il. Goldsmith (2 articles) ; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
1Il. Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. Shaketpeare (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
Feb. 8, 1877. 
VI. Addison; March 15, 1877. 
VII. Burns; April 26, 877. 
VIII. Longfellow ; June 7, 1877. 
1X. in English Literature ; 
12, 1877. 
in English Literature; Aug. 
30, 1977+ 
XI. Bacon; Sept. 27, 1877. 
XIL. Outlines for the Study of the “‘Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 
A few numbers of Tue Journat, containing these articles, 
can be bad at our office. Price, so cents each; $1.00 for 
the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 


‘Aly Reports for Scheol Vacancies, 
Send for Mutyat Plan and A pplication Form. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
N.Y. ; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diebi, 


Journal 


CONTENTS 


‘Primary Teacher,”’ 
A New Monthly Magazine, 


Vo... OCTOBER. 


Editorial. 
Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten, (I.) ; 
By Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 
First Steps in Reading, (1.) ; 
By Lewis B. Monroe, 
The Writing-Class ; 
By J. W. Payson, 
The Use of Language ; 
By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. 
History in Primary Schoals: 


No. 1, 


By MacVicar. 
Primary Music: ( Met. 

By! Mason. 
How to Teach Drawing pyri. Schools, (/.); 
By Lleanor Smith. 


Educational 
Our Note Book. 
Terms: $1.00 a year, copies, 15 


Ten numbers constitute a year. Remittances by Dra 
Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the Publisher’s risk. 


T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


Agents Wanted. 


of| Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 


Agents, to solicit subscribers for the 
following publications : 


The National «4 New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
A New Monthly, 


Devoted Exclusively to the Interests of Pri- 
mary Instruction. 


THE ‘‘GOOD TIMES,” 
A Monthly, 


For Day-School and Parish Recreations, Sun- 
day-School Exercises, ; Mission Schools, 
and Temperance Entertainments. 


For full particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the 
tions for use, send to Sole 


nuinearticle. For terms, and direc. 
ietors, N. ¥. SILICATE 


140 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOOK SLATE CoO., 191 Fulten st, N. Y. 134(5) 
6 A WEEK in y town. 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE BOSTON, MASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


FE. S. Rrrcure & Sons have been appointed agents by 
London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Duboscq 
s, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrical Apparatus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Col a. import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


Boys and CIRLS 3 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIPLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complae 
outft, by mail, for $1, prints i line; $3, 

3 lines ; #6, 5 lines. DIABOND PRIXT- = 


ints 2 13, 425% 22 


Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, cacept for inkana after 
N 
> 


paper, 

procuring GOLDIN OFFICIAL PRESSand 
outst for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
lars.cic. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from S$lup 


Se. stampa for new Ilinstrated Catalogue. 


THE KINGDOM 
Mother Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun for Old and Young. 
A specialty fr Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 

Price 50 cents. All orders postpaid 

dd 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Me.exoss, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public Schools. 


Published in Sheet Form. 
$1.00 Address Sample sets 25 cts. 


MRS. N. BORDMAN, 
133] 231, M&LRosz, Mass. 


[HE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position 
levahd Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed of Lounge. Com- 
dining beasty, lightnes, 
Strength, simplicity, sand 
comfort. to 
an exact Science. 
ders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Goods 
to any address, C.0.D. nd 
for Miustrated Cire: 
Quote Fourmal of Ed. 


POSITION. 
THE WILSON ADIUS. CHAIR MPO. C0., 661 B'dway, N. Y. 


1 
yo 


Mair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
rr the best and cheapest Eraser in 
ted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 


JAPANESE 
Send for Price List. JOHN D. 


centa, 
184 William St., New Vork. 107 tf 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies 


De you want a well-ventilated and well-heated 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights ; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 ooch. N. B.—T have no partner in business. 


Michigan School Furniture Company, 


. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Hianfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office Hurniture, 
OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
. | Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 


Liquid Stating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 


We are the sole agents in New Enaian ic, Lhe Carton Ventilating School Heater. 


school-room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “‘ Carton” 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 

We are grat'fied with our qoumentiydnesensiog trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


of all kinds, The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 


is set according to 


N HL. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed, 
Send for 


THE MARKS 


(PaTentep Fes. 1, 1876,) 


FVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Circulars and Price List on to 


Sole Proprietors and 
1350 816 pt New York. 


Luip 
The LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 1824, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
+ (Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 
AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 

DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT /RON; 


0} Ope ‘peyoduy 


| Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 
Canadian School Sets. 117(M) 


"PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 


Engraver Wood, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—A‘ all times, MEN oF ‘Epucation a AND 

to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the Aacyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). Te men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRAN K 
RIVERS, General Agent tor New England, 28 Schou 
Street, Boston. 140 if 


Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


S 
CHAIN? 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generais. 
Richly illustrated. The Jock millions need now, 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Ag ents on very liberal terms, 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Pablishers, 
309 Main St., Sprir gfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery in the world. 
It contains £8 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve heme and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
pin and rt post-paid, 33 cts. & packages, with assorted 
Jewelry, 88. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free 10 all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
articles to one. he LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements 1 
Agents, Send for a sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
LLOYD COM BINA’ 
BRIDE & CoO., 
769 Broadw ay, N. 
~ ELECTRICITY is LIFE—IT IS HEALTH, © 
Paoli’s 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges 
tion, regulates the secre- 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where TSW. 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say wha BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only altaig Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
counties, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.”— U. S. Grant. 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
Ong Drawinc Cass, containing Seven DrawinG Penciis 
of different grades; or Ung Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
Rounp on the receipt of Firry CanTs (currency 
or postage-stamps). If they do not prove sa tory, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 134m 


BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & 102 E. 2d St., Cinvinnati- 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Teave Marx, 2S@ph Gillott’ s, ) descriptive name 
Warranted. No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most ¢£ his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele 4 gent, 
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PLANT WHILE IT IS SEED-TIME, 


BY CALEB DUNN, 


To-day and not to-morrow 
Is the time that we should prize, 
For in the living present 
The golden promise lies ; 
We must be busy sowing, 
Must improve the hours, fast going, 
If we would reap the harvest which is gathered by the wise. 
Who waits will come to sorrow; 
He must not drive away ™ 
The vantage of the present, 
The offer of to-day ; 
He must be up and dving, 
Some steady aim pursuing, 
And while the sun is shining must not tail to make the hay. 
Many are lost by hoping, 
Hoping that “luck” at last 
Will some day come, and Jead them 
To anchorage safe and fast ; 
For “luck” is e’er deceiving, 
And only leads to grieving, 
Who trusts to it will surely find his hopes are vainly cast. 


Faith in his honest purpose 
Is what he worker needs, 
Faith in his own persistence, 
Faith in his self-wrought deeds ; 
For ’tis only self-reliance, 
Only willing, firm compliance 
With the law of right and labor, that to a certain victory leads. 
Plant, then, while it is seed-time, 
That your work may not be in vain ; 
Plant, while the sun is shining, 
The harvest-yielding grain ; 
Wait not the coming morrow, 
For it may bring you sorrow, , 
And the opportunity that’s lost will never come again. 


Public Opinion. 


— Rules of Study. — 1. Take a deep interest in what 
you study. 2, Give your entire attention to the sub- 
ject. 3. Read carefully once, but think often. 4. Mas- 
ter each step as you go. 5. Think vigorously, clearly, 
and connectedly, 6. Let study, recreation, and rest 
be duly mixed. 7. Study systematically, both as to 
time and method. 8. Apply what you learn. The 
student will do well to keep these rules before him 


until their observation becomes a life habit. Right 
habits of study are vastly more important than the 
knowledge acquired. How to learn is the most im- 
portant lesson to be mastered by the young. — Zhe 
Napa Classic. 


— While we can neither expect nor allow sectarian 
instruction in our schools, there are certain lessons on 


moral duties and obligations which may and should be 
given in all our schools, and those teachers will fail of 


tesy are of primary importance, and should be promoted 
with greatest care and interest. Duties owed to 
parents and teachers, to brothers and sisters and com- 
panions, to the aged and infirm, to the poor and unfor- 
tunate, should be plainly inculcated. The importance 
of truthfulness, honesty, self-denial, industry, punc- 
tuality, cheerfulness, manliness, purity of expression 
and kindness of action, should be clearly set forth; 
while the evils of idleness, insubordination, slander, 
cruelty to animals, use of improper language, and 
deception should be fully portrayed. Let lessons and 
impressions on these and kindred subjects be given as 
occasion requires or opportunity offers. These lessons 
should not be at set times and in formal manner, but 
the fitting times and circumstances should be improved 
by words and hints that will tell in the right direction. 
Let the lessons of the “golden rule” be freely given 
and the better and nobler feelings of the heart be 
cultivated while the intellect is trained, and youth will 
graduate from our schools qualified to “ act well their 
parts” in life, and become a blessing to the community 
which has nurtured and trained them.—Char/es North- 
end, New Britain, Conn. 

— Incompetent teachers, incompetent superintend- 
ents, and incompetent school boards are far from being 
exceptional cases in the administration and instruction 
of our schools. Among the results of this condition of 
things, we have a lack of organizati6n, countless errors 
in supervision, and thorough inefficiency in the work 
of the school-room. Relatives, personal friends, and 
dependents are often given precedence over those who 
possess learning, experience, and skill. Striplings, 
inflated with vanity and presumption, notoriously defi- 
cient in scholarship and professional character, are 
elevated to important positions, and “retired country 
clergymen whose sands of life are nearly run out” are 
allowed to retail their crude educational prescriptions 
to gaping crouds at country institutes at the expense of 
the State. The radical evil of incompetency is thus 
permitted to perpetuate and even multiply itself. 
Superficial and slip-shod teaching in the schools is 
in itself the prime cause of all other weakness in the 
system.—LZducational Weekly. 

— It is one of the vices of American opinion in re- 
gard to education, to consider it only a process of /carn- 
ing. Anybody with a little knowledge can impart it,— 
anybody with still less knowledge can supervise the 
work. “Why pay teachers so much salary,” argues 
Mr. Finance, the merchant, who is annoyed that his 
taxes are so high ; “it does not require very much of a 
man, certainly, to set lessons for scholars and hear 
them recited. I can find plenty of men and women 
who will do it for half the money which the school com- 
mittees pay.” In such words, American opinion of a 
very common type utters itself. According to its con- 
ception all education can be measured, just as a dry- 
goods dealer measures off cloth with his yardstick, or a 


grocer his potatoes in a bushel basket. The exact 
dimensions of a scholar’s acquisitions can thus be at- 
tained. Now, one can no more measure culture,—that 
fine, subtle product, — by yardstick and bushel basket, 
question and answer, per centages on examination pa- 
pers, and the like, than he can measure the rosy glow 
of morning or the corruscations of the aurora—Z, F. 
Harrington, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


— A good schoolmaster should be a man who knows 
much more than he is called upon to teach, that he may 


the highest good who neglect giving attention to the 
development and strengthening of the moral traits of 
their pupils, Habits of neatness, kindness, and cour- 


teach with intelligence and taste; a man who has a 
noble and elevated mind, that he may preserve that 


dignity of sentiment and deportment, without which he 
will never retain the respect and confidence of families ; 
a man obsequious and cringingly servile to no man, yet 
not ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more of 
his duties, and showing to all good example, and serv - 


ing as counsellor, satisfied with his business because it 
gives him power to do good, by serving his God and 
his fellow-creatures, We must have teachers with these 
high qualifications, or we have done little for element- 
ary education, A bad schoolmaster, like a bad parish 
minister, is a scourge to a community.—JZ, Guise. 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. VIII. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


In the last paper we commenced the use of flat 
copies or cards, and, as an easy step, the teacher first 
drew the figure on the board, while the class, looking 
at the complete figure on their cards, observed the 
order in which she worked. ‘This method, with the anal- 
ysis, gives the pupil a very complete idea of the figure, 
and it should be continued for some time, but not 
always, as the teacher is doing too much for the pupils. 
The object should be to lead the class by easy stages 
to the point where they can take a new figure, analyze 
and draw it without any directions, the teacher acting 
as a Critic only, to point out bad lines or errors in form, 
After conducting the flat lessons for several weeks in 
the manner indicated above, the next step might be to 
analyze directly from the cards, the pupils not having 
seen the figure drawn. Perhaps, if the figure is at all 
difficult, it might be placed on the board before school, 
or before the lesson commences, as it becomes far 
easier to call the attention of the class to some par- 
ticular part by pointing to it than by describing it. Let 
the following be the figure. 

The analysis would be something as follows: Which 
square shall be drawn first ? 
The square next to the 
outer one. What then? The 
diameters and diagonals, 
and the inscribed square 
connecting the ends of the 
diameters. Into how many 
parts is each side of the 
inscribed square divided ? 
Into three parts. ‘Test to 

see if they are equal. They 
are equal. (In testing, take a little slip of paper, 
mark off one of the parts and apply it to the others, 
to see if they are equal to it.) What lines are drawn 
from these points? The curves to the corners of the 
large square. (The class should be careful to make 
these curves balance nicely. To examine these, the 
slates should be turned so that the diagonal will become 
a vertical line. It is easier to decide whether two 
symmetrical lines balance if the axis of symmetry 
be a vertical line.) Do you think any straight lines 
necessary to aid in drawing the curves at the 
center of the figure? Yes, a square connecting the 
middle points of the sides of the first inscribed square. 
Why are these needed? Each of the sides of the 
small square becomes the base of one of the curves, 
(The base of a curve is a straight line connecting its 
extremities.) It is always easier to draw a full curve 


when its base is drawn, Why not draw the bases of 
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the curves ending in the corners of the large square? 
They are not so full as-the others, and there is the 
diagonal or their axis to which they can be referred. 
Are any other points of construction needed, before 
drawing the central curves? It is always easier to 
draw full curves when the point of greatest altitude is 
marked off, and we might do it here. Look carefully, 
and see if you can tell how to divide, to find the point 
of the greatest altitude of these curves. Divide each 
semi-diameter of the small square into three equal 
parts, and each curve will pass a little outside of the 
inner point of division. Are there any other lines un- 
noticed? The outer square. What is the customary 
distance outside to put such lines?_ About an eighth 
of an inch, when the copy is about three inches in size. 

About ten minutes will now be allowed for sketch- 
ing, five for correcting, and five for brightening. 

At a future lesson, this same figure, with the excep- 
tion of the outer square, might be drawn about two 
inches in size, near the left side of the slate ; next, con- 
tinue the upper and lower sides of the square six inches 
to the right, and draw three vertical lines, forming 
three squares of the same size as the first. Repeat 
the figure in the first square in each of the others, and 
finish by two horizontal lines the whole length of the 
moulding, one about an eighth of an inch above, and 
the other the same distance below the design. 

The figure in the first square in such a design is 
called the unit, or repeat. It might have been re- 
peated a greater number of times than three, and be- 
come more pleasing. At a future lesson, a variation 
of the unit might be required, and a vertical repetition 
be made instead of a horizontal one. Repetition and 


school-room, to that one on which she takes a final fare- 
well of it. She has very probably spent the three years 
preceding her entrance into the school, in a kindergar- 
ten, but in a true German kindergarten, where she has 
been allowed no docks, only ¢hings; and her first ac- 
quaintance with the former begins in the Victoria-schule. 
Let us take her through this school, class by class, and 
see, year by year, from seven to sixteen, what our Lies- 
chen’s studies are, how many hours she spends daily 
upon them, and what the results are. I said from 
seven to sixteen ; but it very often happens that the 
pupil remains for two years in each of the last two 
grades, thus leaving school at the more mature age of 
eighteen. If Lieschen desires to become a teacher in 
a public or private school, or a governess in a family, 
after she has finished school, she must either take a 
course of several years in a government normal sem- 
inary, or prepare herself in a private course of instruc- 
tion lasting from six months to a longer time, according 
to her previous preparation under a special teacher, and 
pass a government examination. 

Lieschen can enter either in spring or autumn, at 
Michzlmas or Easter; for each grade is divided into 
two divisions, one of which completes its course in au- 
tumn, and the other in spring, according to the time at 
which theyentered. There are really, therefore, eighteen 
classes always going on in the school, each in its own 
room under the charge of its own Ordinaria, or Ordi- 
narius, as the teacher in charge of the room is called, 
according to sex. The English reverse the German 
method of numbering, and call their ninth grade the 
first. 


First Grave. Usual age, seven to eight; Time, one 


symmetry are fundamental laws in decorative design,| year; Number of hours in school weekly, — obligatory, 


and such exercises as these are of value, to fix them in 
the minds of the pupils. Even if the teacher does not 
get beautiful designs from all her pupils, if she suc- 
ceeds in fixing these laws she is building a foundation 
for their future success. 


Girls’ High Schools in Prussia. 
BY JULIA S. TUTWILER. 


NO. II—LIESCHEN IN THE FIRST GRADE, 

Now, then, my dear American fellow-teacher, let us 
suppose we have crossed the ocean to Hamburg ; from 
that ancient Hunseatic city have come on to Berlin, 
with the intention of learning al! we can, in our nine 
months’ stay, about German High Schools for Girls. 
We will choose one of the best in the city, and study 
that thoroughly and well, as typical of all others. 

We find quite a number to choose from ; there is the 
Louisen-schule, established and named in honor of that 
loveliest appearance in all Prussia’s history, the mother 
of our venerable emperor. Then there is the Z/izadeth- 
schule, not quite so old, but still rather conservative in 
its methods, the namesake of the queen of the late king, 
the emperor’s sister-in-law. The Augusta schule brings 
us down to the present empress herself; but we want 
to see the very latest results of educational progress, so 
we will attach ourselves and our powers of observation 
to the very latest of these grand city high schools, the 

Victoria-schule, \ike the others named for a royal lady, 
—for the future empress of Germany,—the Crown-prin- 
cess, Queen Victoria’s eldest-born. 

Let us see, first, how this girls’ high school differs 
from a gymnasium, or State high school for boys. The 
number of grades is the same, comprising a nine years’ 
course; but whereas the Gymnasium expects from its 
pupils two years’ previous preparation in the Pro-gym- 
nasium, and rarely admits them before nine years of 
age, the girls’ school, 7ichter-schule, — Daughter-school, 
as the Germans have it,—takes them at the very opening 
of their school-course at seven years of age, and begins 
at the very beginning with them. Now let us take the 
first grade, as it would be called in England,—the ninth 
as they call it in Germany,—and follow the work of a 

scholar from the day of her first entrance into the 


twenty-two ; optional, two. 

We will probably find that our little A/a@dchen, if she 
has the larger number of hours of school, has four every 
day, Saturday not*excepted. If she has the smaller 
number, she will probably have only three hours on 
these two red-letter days for German children, Wednes- 
day and Saturday. The Germans are much wiser in 
this matter than we are ; instead of giving two whole 
days of idleness and then five of steady work, they only 
lighten somewhat the labors of the pupil twice in the 
week, at an interval of several days. 

Six branches of study claim Lieschen’s attention dur- 
ing this first year: 1st, Religion, or Bibical Instruction, 
(as we would call it) ; 2d, Reading and Expression ; 3d, 
Arithmetic; 4th, Writing; 5th, Needlework ; 6th, Gym- 
nastics. Let us see how many hours weekly she gives 
to each of these pursuits ; for remember, fellow-teacher, 
that one of the chief charms of school-life to Lieschen’s 
young mind is its variety ; no two days in the week are 
alike. The Plan of Studies for First Grade, which hangs 
upon the wall of her school-room, and the copy of it in 
the little blank-book in her school-satchel, are made out 
for the week, never only for the day. I must mention 
here that, by the advice of famous physicians, Lieschen’s 
school-satchel is not borne in her right hand to warp 
her tender spine and make her one-sided for life, but is 
strapped upon her back exactly after the manner of a 
soldier’s knapsack ; and much care and thought have 
been expended in designing it of such a shape that its 
weight shall really improve and straighten her form in- 
stead of injuring it. 

At nine o’clock, then, behold our little Lieschen with 
her haversack of books strapped on her back, standing 
before the door of the handsome building in which the 
Victoria-schule is held. When the bell rings, she enters 
her own class-room and remains there until one, unless 
she is excused an hour earlier Wednesday and Saturday. 
No studying is done at school. Each one of her four 
hours is spent in listening to a lesson, for which even in 
the primary classes, and on the simplest subjects, the 
teacher has prepared himself with more care and thought 
than the average American college professor spends in 
preparation for his daily lecture. 

It may surprise the American teacher, to find that 
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there is no singing in the Pensum of Lieschen’s first 
year ; and it will, perhaps, surprise them still more to 
hear that this branch is not begun in the Victoria-schule 
till she reaches the fifth grade, and is probably eleven 
years old. Many persons think it injures the future 
voice to allow very young children to sing loudly and 
shrilly, as it is almost impossible to prevent their doing 
when large numbers sing together. Speaking musically 
is perhaps the best preparation for good singing, and 
great pains are taken to give Lieschen that pure, beautiful, 
high-bred articulation and intonations which must awaken 
the admiration of every one who has been much thrown 
with highly cultivated German ladies. If her parents 
are in comfortable circumstances, she has lessons on 
the piano at home, from seven years old or younger, 
through her whole school-course. Also, she hears con- 
stantly the very finest possible music. Consequently, 
her musical training is not neglected during these years, 
even though she does not sing. 


Varieties. 


— A gentleman once asked a deaf and dumb boy, 
“What is truth?” He replied by taking a piece of 
chalk, and drawing on the blackboard a straight line 
between two points. Then he asked him, “What is 
a lie?” The boy rubbed out the straight line, and 
drew a zigzag or crooked line between the same two 
points. 

— The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat one’s 
self. All sin is easy after that.— Bailey. 

— The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the light. 
—Longfellow. 

— No one is more sad than he who laughs too 
much.— Lichter. 

— At a recent meeting of the American Temper- 
ance Union in New York, Rev. Henry Brown said that 
alcohol was introduced into Europe goo years ago by 
the Moors, and that its name was derived from the 
Arabic word “golgot,” signifying the devil, and that it 
was the name by which it should be known now, for it 
is the most insidious and destructive devil by which the 
race of man is beset. 

— Countries are well cultivated, not as they are fer- 
tile, but as they are free.— Goethe. 

— The following “telling” lines are verdatim quota- 
tions from letters written by a somewhat celebrated 
colored preacher, who evidently had the good of souls 
at heart, though his ideas were shrouded in impene- 
trable mist: 

“T know the Lord do care fur the least of the flock 
as well as the most gi-gant-lestone. * * * M 
wife and I have emerged from a disastrous state of 
health.” 

“The great want is ministers with economy sympa- 
thization sufficient to eradicate the enthusiast among 
the people.” 

— The greatest glory of a free-born people is to 
transmit their glory to their children.— Howard. 

—A Michigan farmer puts it rather suggestively 
when he writes to the faculty at Yale College: “ What 
are your terms for a year? And does it cost anything 
extra, if my son wants to learn to read and write as 
well as to row a boat?” 


— John, whose teacher required him to “speak a 
piece,” rendered a line thus: ‘ Don’t view me with a 
cricket’s eye,” and with wondering eyes gazed round 
the room to see why his fellows laughed. 

A young man read “ Unless and vain a cucumber 
here,” in the fable of the pebble and the acorn. 

“There were gold-finches on the bushes,” was ren- 
dered, “‘ There were cod-fishes on the bushes.” 

Question in geography class: “What is said of Pat- 
agonia? Ans, — “Patagonia is a cold and barren 


religion,’ (meaning region.) 
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Nature and the True Teacher. 


He who would attain proficiency as an artist, must 
devote months and years to the careful study of nature. 
Without accurately trained habits of observation, and a 
thorough acquaintance with forms and colors, as they 
are found in the world about us, he will seek in vain to 
reproduce them in marble or on canvas. If this 
knowledge of nature is important to him who labors 
with brush or chisel to create that which shall bring 
him honor, and delight the eyes of many generations, 
much more is it important to the teacher who is mould- 
ing for eternity the plastic minds and characters of his 
pupils. The true teacher should love nature. He 
should have an extensive knowledge of nature's works, 
and take delight in all her forms of life and beauty. He 
should be all eyes to the wondrous harmonies of light 
and shade and color in the ever-varying landscape; all 
ears to the subtle melodies of bird and brook, and know 
the history of all the ordinary birds, reptiles, and plants. 
In the bright days of early summer, when the pupils 
often weary of confinement, and long to be out upon 
the hillside, such a teacher may take advantage of this 
desire for companionship with nature, which the pupils 
feel but do not understand, and lead them by pleasant 
paths, and at proper seasons, into the rich fields of 
knowledge. 

What part of the preparation of a child for a success- 
ful and happy life is more important than that which 
will give him complete control of his senses, and train 
him to careful and accurate habits of observation! And 
what can so well contribute to this end as an acquaint- 
ance with nature! We are too apt to pass by the 
wonderful things that are all about us, and to spend 
time and thought upon matters of trivial importance. 
The study of Nature would make us more keenly alive 
to her beauties, and we should read more understandly 
the lessons of power and goodness and wisdom that 
she is ever spreading before us. It is no small matter 
that we cultivate an appreciation of beauty. We all 
are too much at fault in this direction, and often are 
able to appreciate that only which is striking or start- 
ling in its manifestations. 


Our eyes have not been trained to see the quiet beauty 
of the landscape, when the leaves only just rustle in the 
gentle breeze. There is untold wealth, for him who 
can realize it, in the silvery moonlight beaming over 
wood and hill ; in the play of shadows beneath the trees 
on the lawn, where the mellow sunlight is sifted through 
the interlacing branches ; in the fleecy clouds that float 
so lazily in the eastern sky ; in the subtle harmonies of 
color that carpet hill and valley. The trained ear hears 
melodies of sweetest concord in all the ceaseless activ- 
ities of nature. The purling brook, the twittering birds, 
the humming bees, the constant ripple of the gentle 
swell along the beach, —all swell the golden notes of 
harmony that delight the ears of those who have learned 
to hear them. 

Were this sense of beauty thus educated, and a habit 
formed in early life of seeking for beauty and harmony 
in all things, would it not change our habits of thought, 
and purify the muddy, turbid stream of conversation, 
that so easily and so generally is burdened and polluted 
with the faults and failings of our friends and neigh- 
bors? Accustomed to find good and truth in the things 
of nature, we should take delight in what is pure and 
beautiful in character and action, and aid each other in 
upward growth and culture, instead of becoming cyn- 
ical and fault-finding. 

There is abundant food for useful thought in the fol- 
lowing from Ruskin: “There is hardly a roadside pool, 
or pond, which has not as much it as above it. It is 
not the brown, muddy, dull thing we suppose it to be ; 
it has a heart like ourselves, and in the bottom of that, 
there are the boughs of the tall trees, and the blades of 
the shaking grass, and all manner of hues, of variable, 
Pleasant light out of the sky ; nay, the ugly gutter that 
stagnates over the drain-bars in the heart of the foul 
City, is not altogether base ; down in that, if you will 
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look deep enough, you may see the dark, serious blue 
of the far-off sky, and the passing of pure clouds. It is 
at your own will that you see in that despised stream, 
either the refuse of the street or the image of the sky. 
So it is with almost all other things that we unkindly 
despise.” 

It is for you, fellow-teachers, imbued with an honest 
and sincere love for all that is true and beautiful in na- 
ture, to foster an interest in these things among your 
pupils, and awaken ¢heir appreciation of whatever is at- 
tractive and beautiful in nature and in art, which is 
beautiful only as it is a copy of nature. Slowly, but 
surely, there will be developed in the youth under your 
care a greater love and reverence for the works of the 
Creator, and a desire to know more of them. So shall 
they see “Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in everything.” J. S.C. 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 
BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


NO. VIII.— THE GENTIAN. 
“ Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue!” 

The beloved flower of every autumn is the Gentian ; 
particularly fair G. crinifa, the fringed Gentian. Fault- 
less in texture, tints, and form, she has but one lack 
for, alas, the Gentian holds no fragrance in her stead- 
fast blossoms. For all that, the poet sings her exqui- 
site praise in lines that are household words, as autumn 
renews her beauty, and reminds us of soft tufts of silken 
blue flecking the cool lowlands, nestling in wilted way- 
side grasses, peeping along the brooklet’s course, or 
rising rarely delicate and lovely from pasture edge, 
or country way, within flicker of variegated bough and 
rustling leaf. Many a delightful walk, all throug 
the golden weather, and beyond that to the “calm, 
mild days” when repose so in harmony with these 
serene and beauteous blossoms invests the parting 
scene, do the several varieties of Gentian within our 
reach afford us, 

The Blue Fringed Gentian may be taken as the love- 
liest, and typical blossom. There are few flowers 
which we can so carry blooming in the memory. The 
erect, terete stem, often deeply tinged with brown, 
appears firmly, about a foot in height. From this, 
spring with a fine curve at base, as if to give their 
large, delicate cups distinct room, the several branches, 
which becoming erect and straight as they ascend, bear 
each at the leafless top, one beautiful flower of heav- 
enly blue, with fringe ciliate segments. The flowers are 
tetramerous, with square calyx of acuminate divisions 
equaling the tube of the corolla. The opposite, lance- 
olate, acute leaves are harmonious in tints with the 
flowers, being more or less shaded and tipped with 
olive and brown amid their green. They are a little 
graded as they ascend, and cease at some distance 
from the flower. 

The Closed Blue Gentian, G. Andrewsii, is a curious 
and interesting plant, sometimes found in meadows 
and by brooksides, from Canada to Georgia. It is dis- 
tinguished by its sessile, club-campanulate, inflated cor- 
ollas, which grow in deep blue, conspicuous, whorled 
heads. These are closed at top, ten-cleft, the inner 
divisions folded and fringed between the proper 
petals. We might call it a flower puzzle, with its 
plicate segments, so bud-like in their bloom, but it 
never unfolds, and so it is known as the Box Gen- 
tian. Perhaps these two specimens will be enough 
from the varieties that beautify our autumns, through 
many States ; for the Gentianacex range freely in habit, 
and their species exist in every part of the world. Up- 
on the mountains of Mexico, in the hottest sandy plains 
of India and South America, in the chinks of the rocky 
steeps of North Cape, in the Himalayas, and upon the 
verge of eternal Alpine snows we are told they bloom, 
while as ornamental plants they are highly prized by 
the flower-iover, and botanist, for their remarkably 


brilliant colors, and the beautiful form of their flowers, 


whose prevailing hues are either intense blue or clear 
bright yellow. A native of the Alps, and other central 
European mountains is the G. /u/ea. Its golden, fasci- 
cled flowers grow strongly in calcareous soils, cluster- 
ing unexpectedly to surprise and delight the climbing 
tourist. This is the yellow Gentian, whose root is 
most prized in medicine. An intensely bitter principle 
called gentianine pervades the whole order, rendering 
many of them usefully medicinal. They preserve the 
name of Gentius, King of Illyria, who is said to have 
discovered their tonic virtues. 

From the “fearless, yet frail’”” mountain blossoms, 
and beautiful far-away Gentians of other climes, we 
return to bid our own silken “Gentianella flower” 
farewell, for another twelvemonth. Gather from the 
softly veiled yet smiling balmy noonday, a last cluster. 
Cool and winsome, and bright as is her tuft of blue, 
this is the hour and the smile that woo her fringes to 
parting, and her cups to full expansion. Remember- 
ing she loves to be cherished, place the gentle blos- 
soms, with careful handling, in the home room, of 
warm air and sunny windows. The flowers will fold, 
bud-like again, presently ; but with clear water, and a 
turning to the morning sunshine, we may bend above 
them unfolding in loveliness a number of days, or until 
the marescent corollas lose every tint of azure. They 
will last longer if placed at night in a cool room, 


Technic Education. 
BY J. M. GREGORY, 


The Centennial gave a new impulse to technology 
and technic education in several ways, It brought to- 
gether many of the most eminent technologists of both 
continents, as judges or visitors of the Exhibition, and 
their conversations stimulated many others. The Ex- 
hibition itself, in its best aspect, was an immense school 
of technology. It was a most magnificent display of 
science applied to the arts, in which one scarce knew 
which to admire most, the science or the art. The im- 
portance of scientific education to a nation’s mastery in 
useful arts, and especially in the grander industries 
which fill the world’s great markets, was never more 
forcibly illustrated. But most of all, the exhibition of 
some of the great schools of technic education drew 
fresh attention to the work they are doing, and to the 
possibilities of technological instruction. Among the 
schools represented, none perhaps attracted more 
attention than the two imperial schools of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, not so much on account of any gen- 
eral superiority, as because of their exhibit of a com- 
plete system of shop-practice for students. Several 
other institutions made excellent display of shop-work 
done by their students of mechanics, architecture, etc., 
notably, the technic schools of Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and our own country ; and perhaps no 
work shown excelled in design or finish that of the 
Worcester Free Institute, Cornell University, and the 
Illinois Industrial University. But the Russian exhibit 
had the merit, and a capital one in an exhibition, of 
showing in detail all the steps in the process. The 
others showed finished products, leaving the visitor to 
infer the steps of instruction by which these products 
were finally reached. Russia exhibited each tool and 
each elementary form of work by which her students 
are trained. 

THE OLD QUESTION REVIVED. ‘ 
This Russian exhibit has had the effect to raise again 
the question of practice-instruction in technic educa- 
tion. The question is an old one, and has had different 
answers. In 1869 the writer made a tour of observa- 
tions among the technical institutions of Europe, In 
many of them he found workshops for student-prac- 
tice, but in nearly all the shop-practice had been aban- 
doned. It had been found not useless, but trouble- 
some and somewhat expensive. Some of the directors 
spoke of the results formerly obtained with enthusiasm, 


and remarked especially ugon the interest inspired among 
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students by the shop-work ; but nearly all agreed that it 
was a difficult thing to manage, and most affirmed, as 
their deliberate conclusion, that it was the business of 
the schools to teach science,—facts, theories, and prin- 
ciples,—that the practice is indeed necessary, but must 
be learned by the student elsewhere. The Russian 
pamphlet accompanying their exhibit, noticed these 
conclusions of technologists, and quite flatly charged 
them as covers of the laziness which was unwilling to 
take the trouble to maintain a system of shop-work. 
Such was also the writer’s judgment. The establish- 
ment of so many shops showed that the theory of shop- 
practice had been accepted. The good results, while 
continued, proved that the theory was sound. The 
abandonment evinced nothing but lack of courage, or 
lack of means. 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 

It is beyond question that education in any art or 
profession requires practice in that art or profession. 
‘The scientific principles involved will be only partially 


understood, and their practical force will be lost to the| places, and look at matters from their standpoint. Child- 
student who learns them as a mere matter of knowl-|life is largely action. 


edge. 


practice. 


repetitions. 


are never recorded in the books. 


in applying science. 


student of civil engineering takes his field practice in 


all our best schools ; and in medical education, hospital/has a positive as well as a negative use. A request, 
practice is claimed by the best authorities as necessary | fair enough in itself, is often refused because we do not 
to a full training of the young physician. The law/stop to weigh it aright. If we try to think of it as the 
holds good in all other forms of technical or profes-|child does, to realize its importance in his eyes, we shall 
often find that his pleasure and good-will more than re- 
pay the trouble or considering his case. 
The career of the American polytechnic schools is| be easily made to see when their requests are unreason- 
briefer than that of the European, and the usages are|able, provided we do not attack too hotly. They are 
various. Several of the lower-grade schools have tried| willing, also, to make sacrifices, if we do not demand 
shop-practice with success. The newer and high-grade|too much. A scholar comes, near the close of recess, 
institutions have made experiments with various re-|and asks if he may go after water. 
sults. The Kentucky University, Cornell University,|start before ?” 
the Iowa College of Agriculture, all have work-shops.| many could admit such an excuse as that ? Perhaps very 
At the opening of the Mechanical Engineering School,|few. Yet what has the boy done? Simply what you 
of the Illinois Industrial University, in 1870, a small|and I do, sometimes. 
shop was provided, and a term of shop-practice was re-| something that was right and good (his play) to make 
quired in the graduating course. The success was|him forget. 
such as to induce the legislature to appropriate $25,000|him for this. 
for the erection of a large mechanical laboratory, em-| submit to it. 
bracing metal-working shops for the mechanical engi-| Very well. 
neers, and wood-working shops for the architectural|call him to us after school, show him why it is not wise 
students. Shop-practice is required in both of these|to do as he did, and, if we think it necessary, warn him 
departments, and many students continue in the shops|to be more careful. 
till the end of their courses, and become expert workmen. | ing his request, and he will be ready to take the warn- 
Some of their work was exhibited at Philadelphia. The] ing rightly. 
aim of the schools is to produce thoroughly-educated | this policy of patience, that enables us to punish effect- 
engineers and architects ; and the shop-practice is de-|ually. If we make our hearty approval worth some- 
signed not to teach trades, but to give a more practical| thing to the scholar, we can punish somewhat by with- 
character to the education, to cultivate the practical| holding that. Moreover, if the offender is one who is 
judgment, and to enable these young engineers and|not influenced by kindness (though we rarely find such 
architects to enter more successfully on the practice of|a one), he has not only the teacher but his schoolmates 
At the late session of the legislature, | against his mischief. I have in mind the case of a girl 
another appropriation of $1,500 a year was made to allow| who went to a strange school, and for a time refused to 
shop-practice to be increased by the addition of a|join her friends, who whispered and were disorderly. 
course of elementary work. ‘The experiment thus far| But at last, finding that no one suffered for misde- 
has been successful, though it has been found, as in| meanors, and that good conduct received no particular 
the European polytechnic schools, not always easy in|favor, she became as bad as the worst. 
management, requiring constant effort, and entailing|moved to a school where good behavior is appreciated, 


s onal education. 
AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


their professions, 


There, is, also, a training of the practical judg-|our dealings, we are like the child. So soon, however, 
ment,—the judgment of things, of forces and phenom-|as we reason simply and wisely, so that the child can 
ena,—which can only be gained by actual and repeated/|follow us into some new conclusion, we have become 
What we call skill or expertness, whether of|his acknowledged leader. 
body or of mind, is mostly a facility of doing certain|if forced sharply upon him, would be resisted. The 
things, or of acting in certain directions, obtained by/|first severe punishment I ever gave was for an offense 
A thousand minute and unwritten facts} which seemed small to the scholar. 
are taken into account by the practical judgment, which |few days in the school, and had made up my mind that 
Science is to prac-|a certain lawless drift must be checked. 
tice, what light is to the eye. The eye cannot see with-| boy up at night, and talked with him, ina pleasant way, 
out light; but it requires, in addition to the light, a|about the matter, showing him to what his conduct 
hundred slight and delicate adjustments in order to see | might lead, and asked him, finally, if he thought it would 
objects as they are. Education in science alone will|be right to let it pass unnoticed. He answered, “ No, 
give intelligence, but it demands practice to give skill| sir.” 
In chemistry, and recently in|had expected, but he admitted its justice, bore it well, 
physics, laboratory practice has been insisted on. The|and its effect on the school was excellent. 

The practice of putting oneself in the scholar’s place| School, he will naturally begin to talk of these as 


The experiment of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in attempting to introduce the Russian 
system, will be watched with great interest, though the 
result can do no more than to approve or condemn that 
special system. Put if successful, it will go far to con- 
firm the truth of the doctrines taught in the Russian 
pamphlet, and will aid to give practical instruction a 
new impulse and a larger growth. A foreign system 
will have a charm for many who will pass an American 
system by unnoticed. 


School Honor. 
BY WAYLAND SPAULDING. 


In Three Parts.—Part III. 


We all know that patience with scholars is absolutely 
necessary to success. But we must go further than a 
mere passive endurance. It is something to bear all 
the mistakes and follies of children without losing one’s 
forbearance, but it is more to put ourselves in their 


If we are hasty and arbitrary in 


He will yield then to what, 


I had been but a 


I called the 


Children can 


“I forgot I was thirsty !” 


It is unfair, 


To refuse his request is virtually to punish|in laughing conversation. 
We ourselves would not|things secret because teacher is present, seems forgot- 

“But he must be taught to remember.” | ten. 
Suppose we grant his request, and then| and guides us in adjusting our treatment. 


ciple. 

We did him a kindness by grant-| cessful. 
stirring feelings of loyalty and respect, extending itself 
It is this simple reasoning with the scholar, | into all matters of life, touching and aiding every inter- 
est ; patient wisdom to deal with faults ; frankness on 
the part of both teacher and pupil; tact, springing 
from hearty unselfishness, which lifts the scholar up and 


and most reliable. 
trusts herself. 

But if it is so easy for the pupil to go wrongly, why 
may it not be that the teacher is sometimes mistaken ? 
What should we do if we found ourselves clearly in 
the wrong? There is but one fair way. Let us do 
what we should wish the scholar to do under like cir- 
cumstances. To a teacher whom they love, children 
yield so ready an obedience, and so simple respect, that 
we fear to forfeit this by acknowledging that we can be 
mistaken. But in this, as in all else, we shall find our 
scholars as we are. I think it is safe to say, that a 
square confession always raises a teacher in the respect 
of his scholars, It is the strongest assurance that 
when you say “honor,” you know whereof you speak. 

It is so easy for stiff, artificial relations to grow up, 
separating between teacher and scholar, that every 
effort is to be made for a friendly understanding. It is 
not always possible for the teacher to meet his scholars 
in the class. That must be entrusted to assistants. 
But he may not sink into a mere policeman to catch 
offenders, When we have occasion to meet scholars 
for any reason, especially if it be for no misdeed, let 
us interest ourselves politely in their work. It is not 
difficult to draw scholars into conversation about them- 
selves, their friends, their duties, their homes. Show 
interest in whatever they value. Make them forget 
that we are their teachers, and draw them out to speak 
as to a personal friend. If they speak of things pleas- 
ant to them, make them feel that these things, for that 
reason, please us. Their ways may seem foolish, but 
this is not the time to say so. If they speak of tempt- 
ations and difficulties, though these seem as nothing to 
us, yet let us try to see them from the scholar’s side, 
and use our wisdom to point him a way out. Never in 


She is trusted perfectly, as she 


The punishment may have been severer than he|any case take advantage of the frankness invited, to 


find out and censure faults. As soon as the scholar 
has learned to talk freely of matters not connected with 


well. Meet him with hearty and generous inter- 


est. In these ways the scholar learns to treat your 
judgment as his own. 
what he thinks you would forbid. He does his work 


He learns to forbid in himself 


not by his own, but by your standard. 
Few days pass without pupils telling me something or 


other which does not directly concern school matters. 
Where they went yesterday ; what they have read, or 
wish to read ; some curious fact told them by a friend ; 
the prize their chickens took at the fair ; their Christ- 
“Why didn’t you|™mas presents ; a song; a sleigh-ride ; anything which 
Now how] engages their attention is brought forward, with the 
fullest confidence that my interest will equal theirs. In 
the midst of this, too, come questions on the right and 
He has allowed his interest in| wrong of various actions. Shall I, or shall I not? 


They cluster around my desk, and the recess passes 
All thought of keeping 


At such times much is said that reveals character, 
In every effort our highest appeal is to religious prin- 


No course which falls short of this can be suc- 
Friendliness which rests on mutual confidence, 


leads him steadily on, making him feel that whenever 


he comes to us for help he receives more than he had 
hoped : these are the active powers of personal influ- 
ence. 


— Though there are few lady students in the Univer- 


sity of Vermont this year, and there are none in the fresh- 
man class, for the first time since 1871, yet, it is the 
On being re-| opinion of President Buckham that the experiment of 


the co-education of the sexes is a success in his col- 


some expense, 


she took, and now holds, her lace as among the best 


lege. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


CO EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


HEALTH OF LADY STUDENTS, 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Possibly the inference from the report of a Wisconsin legislative 
committee about “ The Higher Education of Females,” and “Co- 
education,” is based upon part of the facts only. Both plans had 
been tried in the West and in Wisconsin, before Professor Bascom 
left Williams College, in our colleges and universities. If the re- 
sults in respect to health under his administration differ from the 
results at other times and elsewhere, the principles of the inductive 
philosophy would hardly allow of a universal conclusion from the 
single case of the University of Wisconsin! Moreover, that insti- 
tution erected, about the time Prof. B. went to Madison, a new 
Ladies’ College Building for housing and boarding the lady stu- 
dents. It was said, by some who saw it before it was occupied, 
that girls residing in it for purposes of study would not and could 
not be well. The report of the committee, therefore, creates no 
surprise as to its facts, only as to the hasty and unwarranted con- 
clusion drawn from them; for what you call “the committee’s 
deduction” is evidently an inference of another sort from too small 
an induction of facts. In the old “ Female College,” occupied be- 
fore Dr. Bascom’s day, the young ladies were healthy. Possibly 
some change in the regimen of study has had something to do with 
the difference ; but plainly the building has had. And no advecate 
of the college course for girls has ever maintained that they could 
keep their health in any course of study, no matter how unfavor- 
able the conditions for health. The experience at Madison being 
favorable with one boarding and lodging-house, and unfavorable 
with another, warrants no sure inference as to the health of ladies, 
even at Madison University, any way; and is altogether too local 
and narrow for the committee’s inference, All around Wisconsin, 
and in it, lady students had been well while pursuing college courses 
with gentlemen, before the new Madison boarding-house was built, 
and have been since, and are now. WESTERN, 


NOTE FROM PRESIDENT BASCOM, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I regard the conclusion of the board of visitors in reference to 
coéducation as based on very narrow and insufficient grounds, and 
to be the exact reverse of the truth. The faculty generally concur 
in the opinions, That it may not be a mere matter of opinion, I 
am striving to secure some statistics that will at least partially 
cover and express the facts. All honest inquiry will be willing to 
hold the question open, as the data are not yet broad enough for 
its settlement. Yours, *JoHN Bascom, 

“JS IT BIGOTRY?” 
IGNORANCE THE GREAT ENEMY OF THE PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

1 am exceedingly glad to see Mr. Mayo take the positive stand 
in support of our public schools that he has in the article entitled 
“Is it Bigotry ?” in the editorial columns of your influential paper, 
THE JoURNAL OF EpucaTIoOn for Sept. 27, 1877, pages 138 and 
139. This support is certainly needed, and cannot come too often 
or be too watchful ; for our arch enemy, the great enemy of the 
human race, is ever on the alert to do us all the harm she can; and 
in no way can she do us more positive harm than by destroying 
our public-school system. 

It is a well-known fact that ignorance is more easily overcome 
than enlightenment, and that where there are comparatively only a 
few well educated, that it is quite an easy matter by craftiness to 
induce them to become the enemy of the more simple masses ; and 
that the real advancement of the world depends upon the universal 
diffusion of knowledge, and not in confining it to a chosen few. 
These are facts that it would seem were too well known to be for- 
ever bringing up before the world; but, like all questions for the 
defense of+ liberty, they are not so old as the aggressive measures 
of the tyranny that opposes them, and so long as tyranny by all its 
hold and subtle methods seeks to overthrow the human race, so 
long must these old words of defense and alarm be sounded along 
the lines, 

We cannot be too watchful in the defense of these important 
measures on which the salvation of the world depends, for our 
great enemy is determined to overthrow us if possible, and she is 
willing to devote generations, and even centuries, to the accomplish- 
ment of the wicked deed if possible. By her craftiness she has 
not only induced the vulgar and natural tyrants to take sides against 
us, but she has also inculcated into the minds of many of the most 
refined and devout the idea that it is something awfully wicked for 
the masses to receive high education, and that they cannot serve 
their God better than by heartily entering into the fiendish work 
of helping to destroy that which is so chaste, and acknowledged to 
be so noble by not only man, but by God himself. 

This power has many agents, and this accounts for her ability to 
hit us on all sides. Through one set of agents she seeks to ingra- 
late herself into our power by flattery and apparent interest in all 
our political institations ; and this only will account for the fact 
that she has many of her agents among our most prominent men, 
who outwardly seem to be doing much for the public good, but who 
'n reality are our worst enemies, as they thereby give an assumed 
high moral character to her institutions of which she is not worthy, 


and are the better able to find ways to injure us, Another set be- 
come teachers in our public schools and ministers in our churches 
under the disguise of our own habiliments, and under this disguise 
do us much harm by endeavoring quietly to lead the public mind 
more and more toward the very power that would and will destroy 
them so soon as it is in her power to accomplish it. In addition 
to all these higher se/s, she has sets from the low to the lowest, 
who seek every opportunity in God’s name (!) to do us all manner 
of injuries, This sort of underhand work is termed undermining, 
and is the most difficult thing we have to contend against with this 
foe. If she were an open, honorable foe, she would confine her- 
self to open and honorable measures ; but she has not, and will not. 
The more powerful she becomes, and the more weak we become, 
the more open, for a sort of moral (?) effect will her manner be 
toward us, 

The principal thing that we want to do for our defense now, is 
to bring the moral contempt of the world to bear upon all these 
nice people who are acting their double parts before the world, 
that they may no Jonger be permitted as “ protestants” and “ pa- 
triots” to undermine the very ground under our camp. This power 
seeks to get moral support from its bigoted followers, by repre- 
senting our schools and our nation to be “ Godless”; while om the 
other hand they, and only they, introduce and maintain that which 
borders upon this baseness, 

Our public schools must, in order to further’ their designs, be 
put down at any cost, and thus she favors private schools and 
division among us; and when she obtains her desired power,—and 
it will not be her fault if she does not, — then education of all 
kinds will only receive her favor to the extent that she may dictate. 
From beginning to end, and from first to last, she means to do us 
evil. May the light of the nineteenth century shine in upon her, 
and disperse the darkness under cloak of which she is able to do 
so much harm to the world. Then the world will come forth in a 
new and more beautiful light, and we will discover that the “ womb 
of the morning” is at hand. I. P. N. 

—— 6 —— 
“SOLID INK.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In the Northern States, there are hundreds of school-rooms 
warmed only during the day in winter. At night all the ink freezes, 
In those schools without ink-wells the bottles are broken, the ink 
as it thaws flows over books, desks, and floor, to their great dam- 
age, and to the annoyance of teacher and pupil, If simply the ink 
is frozen, it is rendered unfit for use. In schools where there is 
no danger of freezing, there is always trouble with ink. Very few 
ink wells prevent evaporation and muddiness. They need filling 
often, and even a skillful person will sometimes spill the ink. If 
solid ink be used, pure water only is required, which may be thrown 
out to prevent freezing. It never grows muddy ; and if spilled, it 
may be wiped up without any harm. Water is always obtainable. 
Any one can handle it. 

“ Solid ink” is adapted to school use in two forms: First, Plume 
Miraculeuse, a French invention, containing the condensed ink in 
a pen, which will last about as long as an ordinary steel pen. 
Second, “ Fountain Penholder,” patented in this country, in whiche 
any pen may be used, The ink is supplied like the lead of a pencil 
in the holder. It just touches the concave side of the pen, and 
dissolves as needed. 

This is not to advertise the seller, but to call the attention of 
educational men to the fact that there is a neater and cheaper 
method of supplying ink than that now practised in many New 
England schools. J. M’E, Drake. 

Hartford, Oct. 4, 1877. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— This passage occurs in Cicero: “guod P. Lentulum se abdi- 
care pretura coégistis.” Will you please explain in the columns of 
THE JOURNAL the process by which the Romans compelled officers 


to resign? And could they #ever punish a man in office ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


— William Hoover asks where ‘*’Tis not” in “ folly, not to scorn 
a fool,” is found. It occurs in Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 
L, line 411. W. M. CARSON. 


— Is there any work on geography, containing an alphabetical 
list of the names of all the principal places, rivers, bays, seas, lakes, 
peninsulas, islands, capes, provinces, etc., mentioned in' geography ? 
Please to answer in your JOURNAL. A SUBSCRIBER. 


— I shall be glad to see the writer of your column on “ Lan- 
guage” comment on -7/ cid, Book IL., line 273: “ Per pedes trajec- 
tus lora tumentes.” 1s this similar to the quotation he gives from 
Yerden,“ The Frenchman had been run through the body”? Who 
was Jerden? J. P. L. 


— Will C. N. please give the origin of the following political 
nicknames: “ Silver Grays,” “ Hunkers,” “ Barnburners,” “ Wooly 
Heads,” “Old Line Whigs,” “ Free Soilers,” and “ Anti- 
Renters” ? L, B, W. 


— I send answer to C. M. B.’s question, on page 149: 
aN —V + = V5. 
E. W. 
— While talking a few days ago with a friend, the question was 


asked, “IIow many cubic feet in a cord of stone?” The answer 
was given, “ 32 cubic feet.” The question then was, “ What au- 
thority have you?” On search, I have been unable to find any 
authority for this measure, although every one acknowledges the 
above answer to be correct. Now will you please inform me, 
through the “ Notes and Queries” of THE JOURNAL, where I can 
find authority for the number of cubic feet in a cord of stone? 
G. L. W. 
— Will some of our California teachers tell us, in answer to a 
question asked in THE JOURNAL several weeks since, by what 
process Los Animas, the name of a town in California, has become 
Picket-wire. Rev. Father Young will tell us when we “give it 
up,” but let us hear from California first. ? 
EXERCISES IN ORTHOEPY. 


Exercise. With Diacritical Marks. 
I. sacrifice, 6. torrid, 1. sacrifice, 6, tOesid, 
2. memoriter, 7. often, 2. mémor‘iter, 7. 5.’ten, 
3. pedagogy. 8. pretty, 3. péd’agozy, 8. pret’ty, 
4. equable, 9. finance, 4 &quable, 9. findngé, 
5. truths, 10. mercy. 5. truths, Jo. méi‘cy, 
Exercise. With Diacritical Marks, 
1. finale, 6. inquiry, 1. {iaii’le 6. inqui’ry, 
2, apparatus, 7. employe, 2, 7. employe, 
3. orotund, 8. condolence, 0’rdtund, 8. condd’ience, 
4. jugular, g. dessert, 4. ji’gular, g. dé sg&rt, 
§. enervate, 10. pronunciation. 5. caé«vate, 10. pronuncia’t. 
Exercise. With Diacritical Marks, 
I, aye, 6. acclimate, 1. ii’ye, 6, Axcli’miite, 
2. area, 7. apparent, 2. a’rea, 7. Aapp4r’ent, 
3. almond, 8. aspirant, 3. il’mond, 8. Aspirant, 
4. alias, g. allopathy, 4. AllSp‘athy, 
5. arctic, 10. albumen, 5. arc’tic, 10. A!bu’men. 
Exercise in Orthoepy. 
1. Appi achian, 5. Shawan’gunk, 8. Virgi‘nia, 
2. Am‘azon, 6. Colorado, g. Arkan‘sas, 
3. New Or‘leans, 7. Cohd’es, 10, Ausa‘ble. 


4. New’foiindland, — School Bulletin. 
THE ROMAN LATIN, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

My obligation to Dr. Humphreys for his courteous answer to a 
former question, encourages me to ask for further information, I 
have read with much interest, and some surprise, his letter in T1iE 
JouRNAL of Sept. 13th. In attempting to acquire the Roman pri - 
nunciation of Latin, I compared the rules given by several author- 
ities, but was chiefly guided by those in Leiyhton's Latin Lesson’, 
stated to be those of the Boston Latin School, These rules are :s 


follows : 
Aas in ah as in Gh 
fated é “ “ fine 
i “ * fleet i “ “ flee 
6 © intonate 6 tone 
ii“ “ boot i “ “ moon 


Could any one, following these rules, make a clear difference of 
sound between the long and short vowels? Professor Harkness 
gives the short sound of # as that of the same letter in /u//, and of 
eas in met, which I suppose would accord more nearly with the 
views of Dr. Humphreys. Yet if he would explain those views 
still further, it would, I believe, oblige others, as it certainly would 
myself. I think I have seen f/m used to illustrate the sound of 
short #, Is this correct? A. P, 

0 
“WHAT SHALL I READ?” 


Take Dickens’ “ Child’s History of England,” as a basis. After 
finishing the reign of John, read “ Ivanhoe,” “ The Talisman,” by 
Scott ; and “King John,” by Shakespeare. After finishing Ed- 
ward IL., read “ Tales of a Grandfather,”—the part relating to the 
life and struggles of Robert Bruce, and the battle of Bannockburn,— 
by Scott. “The Lord of the Isles,” by Scott also, After finis! - 
ing the reign of Richard II., read “ King Richard IL.,” by Shake: - 
peare. After Henry V., read “ King Henry V.,” by Shakespeare. 
After Henry VL, read “Anne of Geirstein,” by Scott; Strickland’s 
“ Life of Margaret of Anjou”; “ Essay on Joan of Arc,” by De 
Quincy. After finishing Richard ILI, read “ King Richard IIL,” 
by Shakespeare; and “ Life of Elizabeth Woodville,” by Stricl:- 
land. After Henry VIL, “ Tales of a Grandfather,”—part relat- 
ing to James of Scotland,—by Scott ; “ Lady of the Lake,” etc 
After Elizabeth, “Tales of a Grandfather,” — relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots,—by Scott; Froude’s “ Ilistory of England.” 
After reign of Elizabeth, “ Kenilworth,” “The Abbott,” “The 
Monastery,” by Scott; “ Amyas Leigh,” by Charles Kingsley ; 
“ History of the United Netherlands,” by Motley. After finishing 
the reign of James I., read ‘Tales of a Grandfather,”—same period. 
After Cromwell, “ Woodstock,” by Scott. After Charles IL, read 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” Scott. After William and Mary, read 
“ Siege of Dorsey,” by Charlotte Elizabeth. After George I. and 
II., “ Rob Roy,” “ Waverley,” “ Red Gauntlet,” “Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” by Scott; “ Ilistorical Sketches of Reign of George II,” 
by Miss Oliphant ; “Essay on Madame D’Arblay,” by Macaulay. 
After finishing reign of George III. and IV., “ The Four Georges,” 
Thackeray. R. L. C, 


Thompsonville, Conn., Oct. 1, 1877. 
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Ir is a matter for congratulation to all friends of edu- 
cation, that the great dailies of the country are devot- 
ing more space both to general and special articles on 
education. The New York World publishes every 
Monday morning full abstracts of the latest news from 
every prominent college in the land, while the educa- 
tional items of the 77idune are carefully compiled. The 
verbatim reports of all educational meetings, lectures, 
etc., give evidence of a growing popular demand for 
such articles as was never thought of a few years ago. 


Tue old and time-honored relic of the past known 
in college slang as “hazing,” which became so deeply 
rooted into college life, has so far fallen into ill-repute 
that little, if any, opposition has been made this fall to the 
vigorous attempts on the part of college authorities to 
crush out forever any remnant of this foolish and bar- 
barous custom, borrowed from the old English “ fagging” 
system. The much-abused game of base-ball did much 
to break up hazing. The thousand and one base-ball 


c«.|clubs which were organized from ten to fifteen years 
2/ago in all our colleges, drew off the attention of the 
8| “rowdy” element of college students to a manlier game 


than “hazing” an unoffending freshman. 


AN inquiring teacher asks why a record of the more 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 18, 18777. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 103}. What is the value of the 
greenback dollar, with : at this price? Let the 
scholars find out. 

— Austria is reported to be making an earnest effort 
to secure peace between Russia and Turkey. Russia 
has lost over 75,000 men by disease and in battle, since 
the Danube was crossed, and Roumania is anxious for 
a cessation of hostilities. The contending forces are 
now estimated to be about equal, in European Turkey. 
The Russians suffered another defeat in Asia, and the 
Turks assert that 12,000 of the enemy were put Hors du 
combat by the week’s fighting. 

— Mr. Pierrepont, United States Minister to Great 
Britain, has resigned, and Mr. Bristow, of Kentucky, 


_ the oath of office was administered, and Samuel J. 


it is thought, will be appointed to fill his place. 

— The yellow fever still continues to rage at Fer- 
nandina, Florida. Six new cases were reported on the 
13th. 

— Gen. Miles, the successful Indian fighter, forced 


important events of “the week” find a place in THE 
JournaL. We reply, for the reason that the important 
itéms of news and of current events furnish teachers 
with general information, and suggestions, with which 
to keep their scholars informed of the history of the 
times in which they live. A few minutes spent each 
day, or week, in communicating to pupils the important 
events, as they transpire, tends to incite them to take a 
new interest in the general news of the day, and 
enables the teacher to explain many things not found 
in the text-books, and which are of the highest impor- 
tance to a Comprehensive education. A general exer- 
cise of a few minutes, deduced from the conflict be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, will furnish the /ve teacher 
an occasion for presenting the history and geography 
of the East, with telling effect; or the tracing of Stan- 
ley’s explorations in Africa will unfold to a school fresh 
knowledge, and awaken a special interest in that 
hitherto little-known region. We simply hint at some 
of the uses to be made of current events, by the 


rteacher, in the school-room: the benefits are obvious. 


Intelligence vs- Skill. 
I have seen nothing this last summer which has in- 


Chief Joseph to surrender, and this ends the Nez|terested me so much as the waiters at the Glen House 
Perces War. ‘Three hundred warriors were sent off|in the White Mountains, and though one would scarce- 


by the wily chief, before the surrender. 


ly expect to find an article on hotel-waiters in an edu- 


— The Khedive of Egypt is reported to have of-|cational journal, yet the fact that these waiters were all 
fered one of the Egyptian obelisks as a gift, to the city| college students may go far to explain the apparent in- 
of New York, and a prominent citizen of that city has|congruity. 


promised to defray the expense of its transportation, 


The Glen House was the first to try the experiment, 


and set it up in Central Park. The companion-stone|which has since, however, been tried by several other 
is now on its way to London, England, which was pre-|large hotels among the mountains and elsewhere, and 


sented to that city by the ruler of Egypt. 


it was there that the institution might be seen in per- 


— The extra session of the forty-fifth Congress of|fection, for every one of the thirty or forty waiters in 


the United States convened in Washington, Oct. 13, 
agreeably to the President’s proclamation of May sth. 
In the senate, no business beyond the swearing-in of 
three new members was transacted. In the House, 


Randall, of Pennsylvania, was chosen Speaker. A 
clerk, sergeant-at-arms, and a chaplain, were also 
elected. 

— The republicans of France achieved a signal vic- 
tory, at the elections on Sunday. The latest returns 
indicate that they have chosen 325,deputies, and the 
conservatives, but 191, a second ballot being required 
in twelve arrondissements. 

— A revolution is in full force, against the Baez gov- 
ernment, in San Domingo, and the entire republic is 


the great dining-room was a student, and the head- 
waiter was a college graduate and a teacher in Norway, 
Maine. In fact, the way in which the latter walked up 
and down between the tables was exactly the way in 
which he would have walked down the aisles of his 
school. It may be that I noticed this because I knew 
he was a teacher, but it was certain that more than once 
I felt myself to be in a desk instead of at the table, so 
very professional was his step and look. 

‘But to return to the waiters of this year: they came 
from six different colleges,—Bates, Bowdoin, and Colby 
of Maine, and Harvard, Amherst, and Tufts of Massa- 
chusetts, and were of all classes, from freshman to 
senior. I do not know that I can better convey an idea 
of the real effect of the arrangement than by giving my 


greatly agitated, 


first unprejudiced im ressions. I had forgotten the 


— = 


fact that the waiters were students, and I sat down to 
dinner, the day of our arrival, as unconcernedly as 
I would at any hotel table. The large hall was full, 
and the visitors such as are found at any first-class 
hotel. But I had not sat there ten minutes when I be- 
came aware that there was something in the atmosphere 
of the room which I had never felt before in restaurant 
or hotel, and looked around for an explanation of the 
consciousness which had so strongly taken possession 
of me. I saw nothing unusual. White-aproned waiters 
rushed to and fro, drew corks from bottles, bore trays 
laden with the typical hotel-dishes. People talked and 
ate and laughed, and yet I was haunted by the convic- 
tion that I had never before experienced just such an 
atmosphere in any hotel. I was puzzled; and then, 
“dimly as in a dream,” through some process of un- 
conscious cerebration out of some dusty store-house of 
memory, came the thought that I had heard of student- 
waiters, and on putting the question to the young man 
who stood behind my chair, I found my difficulty 
solved. What I had dimly felt in that room was the 
substitution of politeness for civility, of the gentleman 
for the servant ; and that extended to the office as well, 
where the cashier was from Bowdoin, and the clerk 
from Harvard. 

The custom, now well established, of student-waiters 
had, as I said, its origin at the Glen House, and was 
started through the codperation of the presidént of 
Bates College, the first set of wai'ers coming entirely 
from that institution. The applications from different 
colleges for positions now out-numbers by hundreds the 
possible places. The perfect adaptation of the system 
to the wants of all parties concerned, gave me, I think, 
far more pleasure than the good serving of the meals. 
The guests, in the first place, receive just what suits 
and pleases them. The effect upon them is comfort 
and peace. 

One might perhaps fear that the service would not 
be so good as with trained waiters. But this is by no 
means the case. Everything is done swiftly, neatly, 
deftly, and with entire devotion to business, with a 
quietness which is refreshing and restful. There have 
been absolutely no complaints at the office of want of 
attention or poor waiting since the experiment was 
tried, and I fancy very few hotels of the same size can 
say the same. 

But the main question, after all, is as to the effect 
upon the young men themselves. I do not speak of 
the money received, which, in many cases, has proved 
enough to pay college fees for the year, except in so 
far as because it is honestly earned it is something to 
be proud of. But these young men, in the season at 
the Glen, are taking such lessons in human nature as 
they could hardly hope for anywhere else ; and as their 
own self-respect, born of intelligence, demands and re- 
ceives respectful recognition from those whom they 
serve, they find that these people acknowledge the dig- 
nity of labor. In no other country, I think, could such 
a thing be seen. It is a veritable outgrowth bf Amer- 
ican institutions, and is full of suggestion and thought. 

The trained hand, and foot, and eye are valuable, but 
only in a limited line ; but the trained brain, which can 
control and utilize hand or foot, or eye, or all together 
at need, is, after all, the one valuable thing,—the one 
only really valuable thing. 

When the Gorham K.’s came up one sunny afternoon 
to play a match game of base-ball with the Glen 
eleven,—all of the latter our waiters,—the same thing 
showed itself. The muscle and training of the country 
regular club were no match for the quickness of thought 
and daring ingenuity of the students, who had had very 
little practice together. The trained intelligence easily 


conquered the trained foot and eye, and hand, and the 
muscular strength, just as it did in passing the coffee- 
cup or arranging the dishes. Perhaps the conscious- 
ness of the fact that it must always do so, as it is illus- 
trated by the student-waiters at the Glen House, may 
justify the place of this article in these columns. 


Anna C, BRACKETT. 
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ART-EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


THE HOUSE OF L. PRANG & CO..AND THEIR EDU. 
CATIONAL ENTERPRISES. 


The recent burning of the extensive chromo-litho- 
graphic establishment of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., in the 
Highland District of the city of Boston, has been the 
means of intensifying the interest with which the pub- 
lic has, for years, followed all the doings of this firm, 
an interest which is largely shared in by the educa- 
tional fraternity, by reason of the prominent, and, in- 
deed, exceptional position of the house as educational 
publishers ; for it may truly be said that L. Prang & 
Co, were educational publishers even long before 
they issued a single text-book bearing their imprint. 

“ Prang’s Chromos” have been sources of pleasure, 
and, indirectly, education, in innumerable American 
homes, during the last twelve or fifteen years, while in 
many of our schools they have exercised a direct edu- 
cational influence, and have served to impart an air of 
cheerfulness to the class-rooms in which they were 
hung. And, indeed, when one considers for a moment 
how potent has been the influence of these pictures in 
driving out poor and corrupting daubs, and in stimu- 
lating and ministering to a higher and better taste, one 
will readily see that the firm of L. Prang & Co. has an 
educational record which is not to be measured by the 
ordinary standard of text-book publishing. Under 
these circumstances, and knowing that the teachers have 
been very prominent among those who have extended 
a generous sympathy to the firm in its late disaster, we 
have thought that a short sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the house, its members, and those associated 
with them, would prove of special interest to our read- 
ers, just at this moment. 

Mr. Louis Prang, the founder of the present firm of 
L. Prang & Co., is a native of Breslau, Germany, where 
he was born in 1824. He first set foot on the shores 
of America on the fifth of April, 1850. These dates 
show that he has spent more than one-half of his life- 
time in this country. Although not originally bred to 

the practice of lithography, his previous career was, 
nevertheless, such that it qualified him in various ways 
for the profession which he finally adopted of his own 
free-will, and from inclination. The story of his early 
struggles has frequently been told in newspapers and 
elsewhere, so that we shall not attempt to repeat it 
here. Suffice it to say, that the first start on the 
road to his present prosperity, was given to him 
by the success which attended the publication .of his 
war maps, in our struggle with the South, and that 
he immediately invested his earnings in carrying out 
his pet project,—the establishment of a chromo-litho- 
graphic art-publishing business. 
« His success in this line, fully earned by perseverance, 
and rare good tact and taste in the selection of the orig- 
inals reproduced by him, is also a matter of public 
record. ut it is perhaps less well-known that Mr. 
Prang interested himself in educational, and, more 
especially, art-educational matters, at quite an early 
stage of his career, and long before the movement in 
favor of art and art-industrial education, which began 
in Massachusetts some years ago, under the lead of 
Mr. John D, Philbrick and Mr. C. C. Perkins, attained 
to anything like the proportions which it has now 
reached. 

It was, indeed, his identification with publications 
of this kind, such as the well-known Natural History 
Series, the Aids for Object-Teaching, the Parallel of 
Historical Ornament, the Plant-Forms, the Mechanical 
Drawing Plates, &c., which induced him, finally, to take 
hold of the Text-Books for Art-Education, prepared by 
Prof. Walter Smith, and originally published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

All of the publications first named were either published 
or in preparation before the firm of L. Prang & Co. be- 
came known as school-publishers ; and the fact that the 
Parallel of Historical Ornament, the Plant-Forms, and 


the Mechanical Drawings, were finally admitted in their 
original form into the higher stages of the Course of 
Art-Instruction, laid out by Prof. Smith, is very clear 
evidence of the intelligence and insight with which 
they were prepared. 

It is also worth more than a passing notice, that 
the works just cited were decidedly of an advanced 
character, showing that Mr. Prang was even then 
preparing, on a liberal scale, for whatever might be 
needed in the way of advanced instruction. His 
knowledge of the various broad European movements 
in the same direction, and his own observations of 
the rapid development of American taste, no doubt 
led him to look upon the Massachusetts endeavors at 
introducing art-education as full of significance. Hence 
the fact that he was in the field with works which looked 
far into the future, long before any of our other pub- 
lishing houses had begun to realize that a new and 
highly important feature was about to be introduced 
into our public schools. 

The first practical step toward the introduction of in- 
dustrial drawing into the public schools,— in itself the 
most practical and judicious step in the whole move- 
ment,—was the passage of the law by the legislature of 
1870, requiring the teaching of drawing in all the 
schools of the State. Following the enactment of this 
law came the appointment of Prof. Walter Smith as 
State Director of Art-Education, whose duty it was to 
prepare a course of instruction in Drawing, and to su- 
perintend its introduction into the public schools. To 
facilitate his work, Professor Smith prepared a series 
of text-books embodying his ideas, and he was fortu- 
nate in finding in Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. a pub- 
lishing-house both willing and able to second his efforts 


most vigorously. Owing to the character of these text- 
books, and the skill and energy with which they were 
handled, they were soon introduced, not only through- 
out Massachusetts, but also into the schools of a num- 
ber of the principal cities of other States. 

As the publication of these various works for art- 
instruction developed, L. Prang & Co., as well as 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., soon discovered that each had 
but a part of what, united, might be made a complete 
course of instruction,—the one firm having the element- 
ary, the other the advanced part. The necessity of 
combining these parts, and of proceeding no further 
without placing the two enterprises on one basis, was 
so evident to both firms that they entered into nego- 
tiations concerning this matter, which negotiations cul- 
minated, in Dec. 1873, in the sale by Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. to L. Prang & Co., of their whole interest in Pro- 
fessor Smith’s Text-Books for Drawing in the Public 
Schools. At the same time Mr. Prang associated with 
himself Mr. John S. Clark, his present partner, who 
withdrew for the purpose from the firm of Jas. R. Os- 
good & Co., as a member of which he had had charge of 
the management of the Drawing Books, and built up 
the entire business growing out of them. 

On assuming the publication of Professor Smith’s 
Text-Books, Messrs. L. Prang & Co. established an 
Educational Department, with a separate office, at 47 
Franklin street, Boston, thus dividing the business of 
the firm into an artistic branch under Mr. Prang’s su- 
pervision, at the Highlands, and an educational branch 
under Mr. Clark’s supervision, at the address just given. 
In building up the educational business, in his former 
relations as well as in his present position, Mr. Clark 
has undoubtedly shown great energy and ability. Every 
book - publisher knows how difficult it is to intro- 
duce books into schools, no matter how excellent they 
may be, but the difficulty is increased ten-fold when the 
books necessitate at the same time the introduction of 
a new study, or an entire change in the method of 
treating an old study, as in the case of these drawing- 
books. Mr. Clark’s success is to be attributed mainly 
to the fact that he thoroughly understands his subject, 
believes in it, and knows how to present it clearly to 
others. We record with pleasure that he has been ad- 
mirably well supported by his able educational coun- 
sellor, Mr. C. B. Stetson. Mr. Stetson is a trained 
sedagogue and philosophical educator, who has not 
only gone most profoundly into the philosophy of teach- 
ing, but has also the advantage of having practically 
taught in the Public Schools as well as having superin- 
tended them in one of the most important cities of 
New England. As he has at the same time made a 


specialty of industrial and technical education, of the 


thorough understanding of which subjects he has given 
proof in his writings, it may eartaléty be said that it 
would have been difficult for Mr. Clark to find a more 
trustworthy adviser in the practical workings of his par- 
ticular field of activity. 

Since the new firm was formed, its educational de- 
partment has been one of steady growth. Not only 
have Messrs. L. Prang & Co. published several ad- 
ditional text-books by Prof. Smith, but they have also 
added largely to the advanced work. In addition to 
completing the works previously mentioned, they have 
brought out a set of valuable Designs for Stump Draw- 
ing, prepared by Mrs. S. N. Carter, Principat of the 
Women’s Art-School, Cooper Union, New-York ; a set 
of Designs for Crayon Drawing, prepared by Miss 
Mary E. Carter, of the Mass. Normal Art-School ; a 
set of Examples of Sepia Drawing, prepared by Mr. 
Henry Hitchings, Teacher of Drawing in the Boston 
English High School ; and an elaborate series of plates 
on Building Construction, prepared by Prof. Wm. R. 
Ware, of the Mass. Institute of Technology. Besides 
all these, they now have in hand several other art- 
educational works of high character. 

To any one whois not perfectly familiar with the kind 
of work which this firm is doing, the immensity and 
character of their enterprise will hardly be apparent at 
first sight. Recollect that it is nothing else than the 
creation of a complete course of study in industrial and 
artistic drawing, running through all the grades of the 
public schools, from the primary classes up to the High 
Schools, and then branching out into the work of the 
Evening Schools, and Training and Special Schools,— 
each step growing logically out of the one which pre- 
ceded it, each link fitting exactly into its fellows, and 
finally sending forth those who have had the good for- 
tune of passing through all its stages ready for the 
practical work of the shop or the office, or fitted to 
enter any Academy of Fine Art, if the career of an 
artist, properly speaking, should be the ultimate aim of 
the pupil. 

We do not over-state one whit, when we say that 
such an enterprise has never yet been undertaken by 
any one party or firm, not even by the governments of 
Europe, not by England, not by Austria, not by Prussia, 
not by Russia, anxious as they are to develop the ar- 
tistic education of their peoples. And this point should 
be well considered: in Europe most, if not all, pub- 
lications of the kind above enumerated are published 
either by or with the aid of the government. The 
government pays the publisher a certain amount, or sub- 
scribes for a certain number of copies, so that the 
financial success of the undertaking is assured before 
it is commenced. With us it is otherwise. There is no 
government patronage, and perhaps it is well it is so. 
Enterprises of this kind must, therefore, be left to pri- 
vate speculation, precisely the same as the supply of 
meat, or of boots, or any other necessary article. 

But this state of affairs carries with it one great 
drawback. ‘The public is somewhat afraid of specula- 
tive enterprises, and is apt to take the assurances of 
publishers “ cum grano salis.” School-books and quack- 
medicines are sometimes thrown together, especially by 
parents who don’t like to buy new books, and it may 
sometimes happen that there is not much difference 
between them. The honorable record of Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co., the great facilities which they command, 
the character of the educational authors they have 
back of them, and the very magnitude of the enterprise 
itself, are a sufficient warrant for the excellent character 
of their publications. Honesty is always the best policy ; 
in a matter where so much is at stake, it is indeed the 
only policy. Nothing but the strictest integrity, the high- 
est wisdom, and a painstaking accuracy, which need 
not fear the closest scrutiny, can here avail anything. 

It may also be said that there is probably no other 
firm in the country so well fitted for such a task as 
that of L. Prang & Co. Even its cosmopolitan char- 
acter, — half European, half American, — is a great 
advantage. The art-educational movement is a move- 
ment of the whole world. The finest intellects of the 
old countries of Europe have devoted themselves to 
the development of this branch of education during 
the past thirty years. It is therefore necessary to re- 
main in uninterrupted contact with the whole of Europe, 
and this also Messrs. L. Prang & Co, can easily ac- 
complish, through their numerous connections all over 
the world, not only with men of business, but also with 
men of science and of art. ; 

It is gratifying to know that, while the loss they suf- 
fer by the recent misfortune is not a light one, it will in 
no way interfere, otherwise than temporarily, with their 
business. Their educational department, owing to the 
division of the business into two branches has, in fact, 


been left almost untouched by the fire. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimay, Hanover, NV. H. 


NUMERATION OF CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 


Mr. Editor: On page 221, your correspondent F, E. 
S. asks, “ How ought circulating decimals to be read ?” 
As I have already suggested an improved method of 
reading ordinary decimals, I shall try to show that 
this method applies also to the others. 

But let us first consider what a circulating decimal is. 
Greenleaf defines it as “a decimal in which one or 
more figures are continnually repeated in the same or- 
der.” Thus, to take the first example F. E. S. gives, 
81.614338 means, when fully expressed, 81.614,338,338, 
338, etc., which will be read, according to my method, 
81, (decimal) 614 thousandths, 338 millionths, 338 bil- 


lionths, 338 trillionths, etc. Now, if we stop in read- 
ing at millionths, we have made no mistake so far, but 
the question arises, How shall we express the subse- 
quent recurrence of the figures? This is done most 
easily by stating of how many figures the repetend 
consists. It is true that this number is equivalent to 


gate but it is not necessary to introduce this 


value into the numeration. That belongs to the chap- 
ter of reduction. 

A circulating decimal, then, should be read as a sim- 
ple decimal as far as it is expressed, with a statement 
of the number of figures in the repetend. The number 
given above will then be read, “81, (decimal) 614 thou- 
sandths and 338 millionths, with a repetend of three 
figures, (or places.)” So the number 13.5169533 will 
be read, “13,516 thousandths, 953 millionths, and 3 
ten-millionths, with a repetend of six figures.” Finally, 
27.56 will be read, “27 and 56 hundredths, with a rep- 
etend of three figures.” J.P. L. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1876. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Propiem Cl.—The axes of an ellipse are 60 and 80 
feet: find areas of the segments into which it is divided 
by a line perpendicular to major axis, at the distance of 
50 feet from the center. E. J. E. (Sept. 6, 1877). 

We presume the author of the problem means that 
the semi-axes are 60 and 80. Then, since the perpen- 
ular is 50 feet from the center, it is 30 from the vertex. 
Put 802A, 60= 30=.x. The equation of the 
ellipse with the origin in the vertex is, y= 
Hence ydx = 28 | dx = 


between x =o and x= 30, is, by restoring 4 and B, 


4800 cos—' § — 375 =1955.1705-+ ft. 
Wo. Hoover. 


Prostem C.—The perimeter of a triangle is 100 ; the 
perpendicular let fall upon the base is 30, and the angle 
at one end of the base is 50°: what is the length of the 
base ? E. J. E. (Sept. 6, 1877). 

Let BC be the base, 4 the perpendicular upon BC. 
Put 50° = m= the angle included by sides 42 and 


BC; we easily find 42 = we =a. Then AC+ BC 


=100—-"- =C, Let BC=x; thendC=C— x. 


sin 
By trigonometry, cos ¢ = 

ucing, 30.39+- ft. 


Wa. Hoover, 


Prostem XCVI.—A bought of ZB two notes for 
$175. One note was for $100, due in one year; the 
other for $100, due in two years, at six per cent. simple 
interest. The nores were paid at maturity. How much 
did A pay for each note, and what per cent. simple in- 
terest did he receive for the use of his money ? 

A. L. T. (August 9, 1877). 
Present worth of first note = $94.33 ; 
2d “ = 89.28 ; 
sum of the present values = 183.61 ; 
but 4 bought them for $175. He gains $8.61, which is 
4-92 per cent. of the sum paid for both notes. 
Wo. Hoover, 


Prostem XCVIII.—Solve (a+ x)? + (a — x)? = 
W. (Aug. 9, 1877). 
Cubing both members and transposing, 
3 (a—x) + 3(@ (@—2)§ — 20; 
or, 3(a-+ x)*(a—x)9 + (@—x)¥} = 


or, =" 
/ 6% —2a)* 
Cubing, etc., a? — Wn. Hoover. 


(Solution also by G. F. R.) 


Pros_em XCIX.—Bought two hogs for $48, weigh- 
ing respectively 350 and 450 lbs. Paid 3g cent more 
per pound for the latter than for theformer. What was 
the price per pound of each? A. S. (dug. 9, 1877). 

If }¢ cent a pound was paid more for the larger hog, 
it would require $2.25 more than if the price was the 
same. Hence, $48 — $2.25 = $45.75; $45.75 + 800 
Ibs., the weight of both hogs, = 53% cents, the price per 
pound of the smaller hog. Add }¢ cent to the price, 
5%§ cents, and we have 6,7; cents, price of larger hog. 

A. N. FELLows, 

[Solution also by Wm. Hoover. } 


— Mr. Erwin is correct in his solution LXXXV. 
Through haste, or oversight, I omitted the exponent of 
x, in the expression D = 5x’, and, of course, in substi- 
tuting for J, in the general expression for the distance 
required, there resulted an error. Wa. Hoover. 


[The Math. Editor also begs pardon for not observ- 
ing the slip in the solution by Mr. Hoover. To tell the 
truth, his confidence in the author of the solution was 
such that he did not carefully examine it; and that 
confidence is in no wise abated by this merely acci- 
dental error.—Ep. | 


PROBLEMS, 


Pros_eM CII.—Two travelers in company, 4 and 2, 
stop for dinner. A has 5 loavesof bread, and PB 3 
loaves ; they are joined by C, who has no bread, but 
who agrees to give 24 cents for an equal share. They 
eat all the bread, and C pays the 24 cents, and goes his 
way. Howis the money to be divided between 4 and B? 
A. N. FELLows, 


Progitem CIII.—A merchant buys goods, and sells 
them again. If he had paid 10 per cent. more, his gain 
would have been 12 per cent. less. What was his gain 
per cent? Can this be done by arithmetic? J.P. L, 


METRIC DEPARTMENT 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau, 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 
tion, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be addressed to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


THE SILVER QUARTER-DOLLAR. 


The issue of the Twenty-five-cent piece among Amer- 
ican coins was a mistake at the first; and, whatever 
may have been the reasons for it, there is no longer 
any valid excuse for retaining this coin in circulation, 
while there are important reasons why it should be 
withdrawn. 

1. It is an active enemy to the decimal mode of 
reckoning supposed to be represented in our system of 
currency. By its presence it seems to imply and to 
teach that, because we take /Aa/ves of a dollar, or of 
any unit, we must of necessity accept guarters, cighths, 
and sixteenths ; while a truly decimal division employs 
halves, fifths, tenths, successively, as submultiples for 
common use. That the latter series is quite as NATURAL 
a mode of division as the former, one has only to 
count and factor the NuMBER of digits on his two hands, 
to prove. 

2. The presence of this coin in circulation often 
determines the price of articles which ought to sell for 
less, and its half is always taken as thirteen cents, 
both on account and in making change. It thus be- 


comes a fruitful source of petty fraud and dishonesty, 


as well as of chaffering, haggling and waste of time 
for both dealer and+customer. 

3. Every merchant and grocer to whom we have pre- 
sented this subject has pronounced the “Quarter of a 
Dollar” a nuisance, and its much-boasted convenience 
a delusion and a snare ; for it is constantly thrusting its 
awkward quartenary and octenary divisions among ele- 
ments which are purely decimal in their relations, and 
demanding to be reckoned with them. This is a slow 
process for many persons ; but the practice of reckon- 
ing, and the making of change, would lose all of their 
mystery if people could be required by our currency 
to count by tens or DIMEs to any required point, before 
thinking of any surplus in CeNnTs. 

4. The remedy for this difficulty has already been 
suggested. Let the Government re-issue the Twenty- 
cent pieces, and recall the Twenty-fives. ‘Ihe Dollar 
and its parts would then be presented in the Metric 
form, and would furnish a complete parallel to the no- 
tations of the Metric System; moreover, it would be- 
come an active agent in teaching everybody how to 
estimate, and to manipulate the new measures: this 
will become obvious by a comparison of the following 
series for the DOLLAR, the unit of money, and the 
KILOGRAM, the unit of counter weights, ¢. ¢., for general 
use 

The Dollar and its parts, $1.00 } 1 Yo 
The same in Mills or Theoretic Units, 1000 500 200 100 
The same in Cents, the smallest coins, 100 50 20 10 
Metric Eagle and its parts, $1000 $500 $2.00 $1.00 


The Kilog. and its parts, rkilog. } } A. 


The same in Grams, or Theoretic Units, 

(for general . . 1000 500 200 100 
The same in Dekagrams, the smallest 

counter weights, . . . 100 50 20 10 
Multiples of Kilogram, .. 4 10 5 2 I 


Thus the series of numbers 10, 5, 2, 1, would be 
in constant requisition for the estimation of values, 
weights, and capacity, since the /ifer is subdivided in 
like manner. For example,—a person who has been 
accustomed to buy a pound of tea, would take half a 
kilogram ; and one who needed less, could accommo- , 
date himself with 30, 20, 10, or even 5 dekas., which 
bear the same relation to the half-kilo. that the same 
numbers of cents have to the half-dollar. 

The dollar, with its subdivisions adjusted as given 
in the tables above, will become an efficient instructor 
of plain people in the use of metric weights and measures, 
if we can only well be rid of that miserable deadlock 
the Quarter. Every advocate of the Metric System 
must regret the action of the Government in recalling 
the Twenty-cent pieces. The Twenty-five cent piece, 
which is essentially a foreign coin, should “step down 
and out,” along with the Quarter Eagle. G, J. 


Scientific Notes. 
BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


— The daughter of the eminent chemist, ‘Adolph Wurtz, was 
married on the 8th of Sept. 

— M. Alfred Deshaies was found dead in his laboratory at the 
College du France. 

— M. Deyrolle has perfected a method for using paper, coated 
with a peculiar kind of varnish, in the place of glass plates for neg- 
atives in photography. 

— Books representing a value of £189,547 were imported from 
England in 1876.. 

— C. Bottinger states that hydrocyanic acid absorbs carbonic 
oride in large amounts. 

— Hautefeuille has succeeded in preparing a compound, having 
the same composition and crystalline form as the mineral a/éite, by 
fusing tuggstic acid with an alkaline silici-aluminate of soda. 

— According to the Berlin Statistical Bureau, the total steam 
motive power in use throughout the world is equal to the working 
force of 25,000,000 horses, 

— Captain F. Warren proposes a papier-maché coating for the 
bottoms of iron ships, as weeds and barnacles will not adhere to 
this material. 

— The schooner Florence sailed from New London for the North 
Pole regions on the 2d of August. 

— The first “ “elephonic line” for practical use has been set up 
by Mr. Williams of Boston, connecting his place of business with 
his residence in Somerville, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


(QUESTIONS UsED IN THE Boston PuB.ic ScHOoLs IN EXAM- 
INATION FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL DiPLomas, JANUARY, 1877. 
IV. 

Physiology, 

1. What is anatomy? What is physiology? What is hygiene? 

2. Name and describe briefly the organs of digestion. 

3. Describe the process of digestion. 

4. Describe briefly the structure of the heart. What are arteries 
and veins? What are the capillaries? Why is an injury to an 
artery more serious than toa vein? Why is it less likely to occur? 
Where can the pulse be felt ? 

5. Trace the circulation of the blood from the left auricle of the 
heart through the system back tothe heart. Where does the blood 
pass next? For what purpose? ° 

6. What are the organs of respiration? What changes does 
the blood undergo in the lungs? 

7. Upon what does good digestion depend? What suggestions 
can you give upon the proper times for, and the manner of eating ? 
Give some suggestions for the preservation of the teeth. 

8. Why is cleanliness of the skin important? What-rules can 
you give for healthful bathing ? 

g. Give hygienic rules for bodily labor and exercise. For pos 
ture and dress. For good respiration. For good brain-power. 
What effects will follow the violation of these rules ? 

10. Mention any practical applications, not already alluded to, 
which you can make of your study of physiology. 


Spelling. 


(The 25 italicized words to be written. Each sentence is read to the candi- 
dates, and then the italicized word repeated, thus: ** Necessity compelled him to 
labor. —Necessity.”” | 


1. Necessity compelled him to labor, 

2. He is an earnest, zea/ous man. 

3. The tiger is well known for his ferocity, 

4. Avarice is a detestable vice. 

5. He grieved at the separation from his family. 
6 

7 

8 


. I have been studying physiology. 
. Show reverence to the aged. 
. He drew two parallel lines. 

9. A solitary crow sat on a tree. 

10. He granted the frivilege at once. 

it. Beware of interfering between them. 

12. It was a fitiadle sight. 

13. He ran in pursuit of the boy. . 

14. This is a miscellaneous collection of words, 

15. He is a member of the /egis/ature. 

16. Proceeding means going forward. 

17. Receding means going back. 

18. An orator should understand the art of /ersuasion, 

19. Contentment is a desis a virtue. 

20. Seeing is believing. 

21. Many honors were conferred upon him. 

22. See this tough sinew in the turkey’s leg. 

23. He is receiving aid, 

24. If my hat is blown off I may /ose it. 

25. One-third of one-third is one-sinth. 

Book-keeping. 

1. Imagine yourself the proprietor of a country “store,” and 
enter the following transactions in your Day-Book, and post to 
your Ledger, and then balance the accounts : 

May 1, 1877. I sold John B. Smith 1 suit of clothes at 22 dol- 
lars, and 25 yards of cotton at 10 cents a yard; and I received 
from him 8 dozen eggs at 15 cents a dozen, and 16 pounds of butter 
at 25 cents a pound, : 

May 3. I sold Wm. E. Carter 8 pounds of coffee at 20 cents per 
pound, 1 coffee-mill at $1.25, and 25 pounds of sugar at 10 cents 
per pound, - I bought of him 20 pounds wool at .50 per pound. 

May 4. 1 sold George Carpenter a single harness at 50 dol- 
lars; received in part payment his note for 30 dollars, payable in 


[The two following were a part of th 
alee constituted the in Book-keeping; but they 


2. Write out George Carpenter's, note alluded to under date of 
May 4th. 


3. Make out a bill of goods, containing at least four items, and 
receipt it. 


Social Science Association. 


REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BY THE SECRETARY, D. F, LINCOLN, M.D. 


(Concluded. 
School-Exhibit at Philadelphia, 

Occasion was taken last year to examine the school-exhibits at 
the International Exhibition World's Fair, with special regard to 
the sanitary value of architectural plans and models, and furniture. 
Pains were taken to see all that was to be seen; but, although 
there was much that deserves praise, yet very little, if anything, 
met my eyes that could be called new in principle or application. 

In the American department there were a great many drawings 
of plans for school-houses, and models in miniature size, mostly 
good. They were, however, by no means free from the usual 
faults. It must be placed to the credit of the later German school 
houses that, faulty as they are in somé respects, they at least 
observe a rigid rule in respect to the arrangements for lighting, 
having a// the windows on the pupils’ left hand. Scarcely an 
attempt was made to carry out this principle in any of the Ameri- 
can exhibits. One plan, designed as a model for future imitation, 
presented rooms of ordinary breadth (32 feet), but of a depth 
(from the windows to the opposite, unpierced side) of 34 feet, 
which is probably much too great for good lighting. As regards 
proportion, that of 32x24 would have been much more desirable. 
The Canada model for a small school, in most respects very good, 
gives light to its school-room from both sides, — three windows in 
each. A certain State Normal School is so planned that its main 
room is lighted in the same way,— but must be dark in the middle, 
in spite of the double light. Another State Normal School ex- 
hibited a photograph of its chief room, which demonstrates that 
a large number of the scholars sit directly facing two good-sized 
windows, at a short distance! 

A number of the plans were quite ingenious ; among them may 
be named,— 

1. The Ash Street Grammar School at Manchester, N. H., is a 
three-story brick house. Its ground plan is a Geneva cross, which 
is divided into four rooms by an X-shaped entry. The rooms are 
all alike; they are of an unusual, five-sided shape, which may be 
described as composed of a nearly square parallelogram, on one 
longer side of which a right-angled triangle is symmetrically 
placed. The teacher's seat is in the right-angle, and she is com- 
pelled to face windows in all directions, placed in each of the 
three free sides of the parallelogram. The teacher's eyesight is 
seldom properly regarded by builders. 

2. The High School at Fort Wayne, Indiana, deserves credit for 
a gymnasium hall, 47 x 55 feet. 

3. A Model School from Cleveland, Ohio, contains six rooms on 
a floor, so arranged that each has two sides free, or one free and 
two partly so. The hall is central, large, and very irregular in 
shape; each room has a clothes-closet, and is lighted main/y from 
the left of the pupils, There is a similar school in Charlestown, 
Mass. In many respects the plan is good. 

A very pretty school-house was erected on the grounds by the 
Swedish department, which might give us some useful ideas of 
grace and fitness in style. It contained two rooms and a vestibule. 
One room was lighted on the left ; the other, on three sides, which 
is faulty enough. Each room is to be warmed by a stove; one 
was of iron, the other of that excellent porcelain construction 
which gives a thorough and agreeable warming. Neither room 
had provision for ventilation ; and in answer to an inquiry, I was 
told that the winter’s cold was so great in Sweden that this was 
unnecessary! (Purenonsense). The desks and seats were framed 
in one piece, built entirely of wood; the seats were broad later- 


one month, I received from Francis S. Johnson 2 tons of hay at| ally, and their whole arrangement good, 


20 dollars a ton; and sold him 1 pair of boots at 5 dollars, and 2 
pairs of children’s shoes at $1.50 a pair. 

May 6. Sold Wm, E. Carter a china tea-set at 15 dollars, and 
received from him 30 pounds wool at .50 per pound. 

May 8. Charles P. Fuller bought of me 2 barrels coarse salt at 
$3 per barrel, and 4 gallons molasses at .60 per gallon. I received 
of him 3 cords of hickory wood at $6 per cord. 

May 10. James J. Sawyer bought of me 10 pounds tea at .80 
per pound, 10 pounds sugar at .og per pound, and 15$ pounds cod- 
fish at.10 per pound, He has repaired my wagon at a cost of 
$8.50, for which I am to give him credit. 

May 11. George Carpenter bought a barrel of flour for $9.50; 
and I received of him 6 hams (114 pounds) at .14 per pound, 

May 13. John B, Smith delivered to me 10 dozen eggs at .20 a 
dozen, and 24 pounds butter at .30 per pound. 

May 15. Received of George Carpenter $10 on account. 

May 18. Sold Charles P, Fuller 10 yards linen at .6o per yard, 
aad 34 yards broadcloth at $4 per yard. 

_ May 20, Sold Francis S, Johnson 20 bushels wheat at $1.60 
per bushel, 

May 22, James J. Sawyer bought 10 pounds raisins at 12} a 


The Belgian Model School-room was by far the most interesting 
exhibition of the sort. It was ventilated as follows: 

1. The upper segments of the windows were so hinged as to 
swing inwards at their tops, so that air entering would strike 
them and be thrown to the ceiling. 

2. An upright board ran along the foot of the wall, a few inches 
from it; the space between the top of this board and the wall was 
covered with perforated zinc, to admit a perpendicular current of 
of fresh air. The holes for letting the air into this confined space 
from out of doors, may be closed by the master. 

3. Another enclosed space or tube ran around the top border of 
the wall, opening by small holes into the room, and communi- 
cating upwards with four upright pipes (one at each corner of the 
room), which were capped with wind-vanes for procuring an up- 
ward draft. 

4. There were four ventilators in the floor near the corners of 
the room, each opening into a pipe which ran under the floor to 
the stove, and there bending upwards, passed through the roof in 
company with the smoke-flue, This provided efficient exhaustion 
of air from the region of the floor. 

5. The natural draft of the stove, necessary to support combus- 
tion, must be added. 


6. Fresh air was admitted by a special pipe under the floor, 
whence it was conducted to a jacket around the stove and quickly 
warmed. 

In the official manual of construction of school-houses, the tem- 
perature to be maintained is stated at 14°— 16° centigrade 
(? Réaumur) equal to 57° — 61° Fahrenheit. It is required that 
the apparatus shall have the power to renew the air of the room 
twice in each hour. [Notenough.] The minimum height of the 
room is fixed at 44 metres, and the floor-space for each pupil at 
one metre, giving a minimum cubic space per head of 159 cubic 
feet. For evening work, the special, ventilation of gas jets by 
“ tuyaux fumivores ” isJordered, and no pupil’s table is allowed to 
stand nearer than 55 inches to the gas-light. For many interest- 
ing points of school hygiene I must refer you to the work pub- 
lished by the Ministre de |’ Intérieur, called “Construction et 
ameublement de batiments d'école — Loi du 14, aofit 1873.” 


The desks in the Belgian school were in several sizes, and had 
a hinged lid, with a pin-cushion underneath for use in sewing ; they 


is hollowed, the back low and straight; there is a movable foot- 
board. 

In our own school department, a great many desks and seats 
were to be seen. The chairs mostly tilted back, in a graceful and 
comfortable manner; often the seats were made to fold up. 
Many seats were made in one piece with the desk behind. One 
desk was made to slip down entirely into the body of the chair in 
front of it. There is much to be said in favor of many of these 
articles, which exhibited a sufficiently characteristic American 
appearance, and were very generally superior to the foreign 
articles, of which there was a variety. 


Educational Correspondence. 


CHICAGO, 


LOCAL NEWS 

of general importance is not abundant. At the last meeting of 
the Board of Education, three of the five grammar-school prin- 
cipals of twelve-room buildings were favored by an increase of 
salary. So far as your correspondent has been able to learn, this 
measure was inspired by no improper motives. The beneficiaries 
resorted to no “ log-rolling ” or “ wire-pulling.” The increase of 
salary may be looked upon as the spontaneous offering of the 
Board of Education. It was recommended by the superintendent, 
and we learn that the measure was carried unanimously. ‘The 
persons benefited are Mrs. Hardick of the King School, Mr. 
George W. Heath of the Ogden School, and the principal of the 
Kinzie School —who assumes that his treatment in the matter 
consigns some of his sins to a generous oblivion, The extent of 
the Board’s generosity amounts to 

$200 PER ANNUM. 
in each case, and is really a great kindness in these times. About 
the only thing to regret in the matter, is that the Board did not see 
its way clear enough to include the two remaining principals. 
Another topic of some interest that was brought before the Board 
of Education at the second meeting, was the subject of teaching 

PHONOGRAPHY 

in the schools, The attention of the Board was called to the mat- 
ter by a communication from some person — presumably a teacher 
of theart. The communication was respectfully received, and our 
inspector, who has given the matter some special attention, — be- 
ing himself a short hand writer of considerable experience, — is 
understood to have spoken some strong words in approval of the 
desirability and practibility of the scheme. It would really seem 
as if a thorough course of 

PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
such as is laid down in our course of instruction in the edition of 
1872, might be very readily supplemented by some good phono. 
graphic alpbabet at a very trifling cost of time and attention, and 
with good results. However, there is not much prospect of any 
immediate action in that direction, Your correspondent is in- 
formed that the subject of phonography is successfully taught in 
the public schools of Cairo, Illinois, Is not the direction of pub- 
lic sentiment to this topic in this way, the shortest and most effec- 
tive way toaccomplish the “spelling reform” of which we have 


heard so much? 
THE FALL ELECTIONS 


agitate the dreams of sundry teachers with as much vigor as those 
of the professional politician. This is due to the care with which 
the early settlers of these Western States provided for the period- 
ical election of officers to superintend the various County and 
State systems of education. This fall, County and State superin- 
tendents are to be chosen in this and several neighboring States, 
There are a good many candidates for these offices. It is rather 
amusing to see aspiring pedagogues put on their dignified exte- 
riors, the nonchalant air of the “ professional,” and “ define their 
positions” on the “labor question” and the “greenback ques- 
tion,” and “holler” for economy and reform and honest officials,— 
patronizing and fraternizing meantime the “ hoi folloi” found in 
the average ward meeting. There is something grating to the ear 
of an ordinarily modest teacher, in the, at present, fashionable 
greeting, “I am a candidate for the position of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools.” It is surmised that when the ides of Novem- 


ber have come, and many hopes now buoyant are “dashed to 


were wholly of wood, except the hinges and inkstand. The seat - 
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earth,” many will ruminate on the vanity of earthly hopes, espec- 
ially those of a political character, think how much better it would 
be to “die and make no sign,” and realize how blest are they that 


expect nothing. 
WISCONSIN 


is displaying more than the usual enterprise in the matter of candi- 
dates for State offices. It is reported that there are five complete 
“tickets” in the field. The present incumbent, Hon. Edward 
Searing, is the candidate on the Democratic ticket. Prof. W. C. 
Whitford, president of Milton College, is the Republican candidate. 
Dr. Steele, who is, or has been president of a flourishing college at 
Appleton, is the Greenback candidate, Your correspondent does 
not recall the names of the remaining candidates, but is satisfied 
that the above are three most fit and excellent men for the posi- 
tion, The selection of 
MESSRS. WHITFORD AND SEARING 

by the Democratic and Republican parties seems, at this distance, 
to be not so much a dependence of both parties on Milton College 
for supplies of superintendent-timber, as a shrewd effort on the 
part of the politicians to compel the Milton College constituency 
to divide on party lines. Both gentlemen have been long con- 
nected with that institution, and it is supposed that in the close 
contests that have prevailed in Wisconsin of recent years, the 
partiality of the Milton College people for a favorite professor has 
done much to incline the wavering balance in Mr. Searing’s favor. 
It is understood that both gentlemen were steadfastly opposed to 
the attempted foolish school-book legislation of last winter. 

October, 1877. JAMEs HANNAN, 

KANSAS. 
KANSAS NORMALS. 

The law passed by our last legislature creating county normals, 
has been productive of much good. In nearly every county in the 
State, a four weeks’ normal has been held this summer, conducted 
by able teachers and instructors, Not only was our best home 
talent called into use, but also many valuable educators from other 
States were induced to help us. The State Superintendent, Hon. 
Allen B. Limmon, was one of our hardest, most constant and 
faithful workers, visiting many of the normals, and lecturing and 
laboring during the entire season. The result, all over Kansas, is 
seen in the better efficiency of its teachers, in the decreased pro- 
portion of failures at the examinations, in the increased zeal with 
with teachers begin their fall terms. In Cowley county, nearly 
one hundred names were enrolled, and four weeks of earnest, 
faithful, practical work was given, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. B. Kellogg, of Emporia, assisted by Prof. Geo. W. Robinson, 
Miss Ella Wickersham, and our county superintendent, Lectures 
were delivered by Doctor Pomeroy of Emporia, Professor Kellogg, 
Rev. J. E. Platter, Rev. C. J. Adams, and D. A. Millington, on 
subjects of a professional or scientific nature. 

At this institute the educational journals received thorough ad- 
vertising, and the result is an increase in the number of subscrib- 
ers to and readers of our national journals. While so much good 
has been done, and so much more is promised, the vast interests of 
education can not be fully met in these county normals, and wise 
is that State which makes them only supplemental to the larger, 
more powerful, and more efficient State normals, well-supported, 
well-conducted, and judiciously regulated. R, C, 


Educational Intelligence. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Perkins’ Hall, Brockton, 
Mass., Oct. 19 and 20. 1877. 


Friday, A. M., 9:30.—Organization of meeting and transaction of 
business. 

10:00, Discussion: How can better results be obtained from 
the study of Arithmetic; opened by A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater. 

11:00, Paper: Method of teaching Composition; Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary Board of Education. 

1:30. Paper: English Literature; Miss Ellen Hyde, Principal 
of State Normal School, Framingham. 

2:30 How to Teach History; Col. T. W. Higginson, New- 
port, R. I. 

3:30. Discussion: Method of teaching Reading in Primary 
Schools ; opened by F. W. Parker, Sup’t of Schools, Quincy, 

7:30. Lecture by Rev. Elmer H. Capen, President of Tufts 
College. 

Saturday, A. M., 9:30. Business meeting and election of officers. 

10:00. Place of the High School in our School System; Mr. 
Geo. A. Walton, Agent Board of Education. 

11:00, Method of Teaching Music in Primary Schools, — illus- 
trated with class of scholars from the Brockton schools ; L. W. 
Mason, Boston. 

1:30, Waste in Teaching; opened by Rev. H. F. Harrington, 
of New Bedford, and Jacob O. Sanborn, of Hingham. 

2:30. Does our Graded School System properly regard the 
Rights of Pupils? 

Free return tickets will be furnished over the Old Colony Rail- 
way and its branches to the station from which one full fare has 
been paid. Trains leave Boston for Brockton, at 8 and 11 a. m., 


1:50, 3:32, 4, and 6:05 p.m. Leave Brockton for Boston at 6:54, 
8:02, and 9:34 a. m., 1:07, 3:16, and 5:06 p. m. 
W. C. Fickxert, President. J. G. Knicut, Secretary. 
CONN, STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at High School Hall, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 25th, 
26th, and 27th, 1877. 

Thursday, October 25, beginning at 7:30 P.M. 

1. Organization. 

2. Singing by the Hartford High School Choir, 

3. Address by Rev. W. M. Barbour, D.D., of Yale College. 
Subject, “ The Rights of the Taught.” 

4. Reading by Mrs. E. A. Taylor Lyon, of New Britain, 
5. Singing by the Hartford High School Choir. 

Friday, October 26, A.M. First Session. 
9 00. Devotional exercises. 
9:20. “ Physiology in School,” by F. A. Brackett, principal of 
the High School, Bristol. 
10:00, “Concerning Primary School Work,” by Miss J. A. 
Marshall, of the New Britain High School. 
10:40. “ Task-books and Task-masters,” by H. C. Davis, princi- 
pal of the Skinner School, New Haven. 

11:20. “ Curiosities of our School Laws,” by I. C. Libby, of the 
Central School, Middletown, 

Friday, P.M. Second Session. . 
2:00, “The Teacher, his Work and Rewards,” by Capt. J. K. 
Bucklyn, principal of Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge. 
2:45. Exhibition of Military Drill by pupils from Asylum Avenue 
School, Hartford; Capt. John L. White, instructor, 
3:15. “ Confidence between Boys and Teachers,” by F. W. 
Gunn, principal of Boys’ School, Washington, Conn. 
4:00. “ Teachers’ Reading,” by W. Spaulding, principal of High 
School, Rockville. 
Friday. Evening Session, beginning at 7:30 P.M. 
1. Singing by the New Britain High Schoo! Choir. 
2. Address by Sec’y B. G. Northrop. 
3. Reading by Prof. R. G, Hibbard, of Wesleyan University. 
4. Singing by the New Britain High School Choir. 
Saturday, A.M., October 27. 
9:00, Devotional Exercises. 
9:20, “ The Claims of Writing in our Primary Schools,” by H. 
M. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools, Bridgepert. 
10:00, “ History for all Grades,” by J. M’E. Drake, principal of 
South School, Hartford. 
10:40. Reports of committees. Election of officers. 
HoreL ACCOMODATIONS.—Park Central, corner High and Allyn 
streets; terms, $2.25 to $2.50 per day. City, 217 Main street; 
terms, $2.50 per day. United States, 26 State street ; terms, $2.50 
to $3.00 per day. Allyn, 152 Asylum street ; terms, $3 50. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS.—Free returns will be issued over 
the Connecticut Central, Connecticut Valley, Connecticut Western, 
Danbury and Norwalk, Housatonic, New York and New England, 
Norwich and Worcester, Willimantic and New Haven, New Lon- 
don Northern, Stonington and New London, New Haven and 
Derby and Shepaug Railroads, to members who pay fare one way. 
Free returns for the whole distance will be issued for the Nau- 
gatuck, via Connecticut Western, but on the Naugatuck, on/y via 
Hartford, Providence and Fishkill. 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford, and Shore Lines, will 
sell tickets at half fare for round trip from Stamford, South Norwalk, 
Bridgeport, Milford, New Haven, Wallingford, Meriden, Middle- 
town, Berlin, Windsor Locks, Thompsonville, Branford, Guilford, 
Madison, Clinton, and Westbrook, to those who furnish proof, by 
certificate or person, that they are now teachers. 
I, N. CARLETON, President, D. P. Corsin, Secretary. 
NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL.—An agent will be present to take 
subscriptions from teachers who propose to keep up with the 
times by taking alive paper. Come prepared. 


N. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTIS, 


The next semi-annual meeting of the New-England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of the 
School Committee, Mason street, Boston, on Friday, Oct. 26, 
1877, at 9:30 o’clock, a.m. Z-xercises ; the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the following topics: 1. Method of Professional Train 
ing in our Normal and Training Schools, by J. W. Dickinson, of 
Massachusetts. 2. How to constitute Teaching a Profession, by 
Edward Conant, of Vermont. 3. Half-time System, 4, What 
can be done in Common Schools to promote Industrial Education ? 
The committee appointed at the last meeting to consider a scheme 
of School Statistics will make a report. All school superintend- 
ents in New England are cordially invited to be present, and par- 
ticipate in the discussions. Gro. M. Fotsom, Secretary. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The fourth of the series of Institutes for the fall of 1377, was 
held at Bradford, Mass., on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 11 and 12 
The previous day was occupied by the meeting of school com- 
mittees of Essex county, at the same place. A lecture by Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, secretary of the Board of Education, in the even- 
ing of Wednesday, formed a connecting link between the meeting 


of committees and the institute of teachers. The Institute was 


attended by about 180 teachers, the large majority of whom were 
present at all the exercises of both days. 

Exercises were conducted by the secretary, in Methods and 
Principles of Teaching; by Agents Hubbard and Walton, in 
Arithmetic, Reading, and Penmanship ; by Miss Carver, of Wi)- 
liamstown, in History and Geography; by Mr. Hagar, in Book- 
keeping; by Mr. Diller, of Cambridge, in Mineralogy; by H. E. 
Holt, in Vocal Music ; by Prof. Walter Smith, in Art Culture. 
A lecture was given by Professor Smith, also, on Good and Bad 
Taste in Design, and a lecture was given by Professor Marshall, 
on the Yellowstone Park. 

The teaching of the Institute was consistent in all its exercises, 
in the application of the established principles of education ; the 
method was oral, and objective, and topics were carefully arranged 
upon nearly all the subjects taught. A marked interest was shown 
by the members in the teachings, and careful notes were taken of 
the matter and the method. 

The efforts of the citizens, and particularly of the chairman of 
the school committee, Dr. Cogswell, to promote the object of the 
Institute were untiring. The occasion must have been one of 
great profit; it was certainly one to be long remembered with sat- 
isfaction by all who participated in the exercises. No one can fail 
to see that the work of the Institutes is illustrating the advanced 
thought of the day, and meeting the demand for practical, direct 
training of the teachers. No teacher can return from such teach- 
ing without a feeling of the great scope he has in the school for 
all the powers and the finest culture he may possess. 

The committee meeting was not large, but it was characterized 
by an earnest spirit, and resulted in an organization of the com- 
mittees of Essex county, which must have a large influence upon 
the schools of that section in the time to come, The subject 
mainly considered was that of school supervision; the general 
opinion held was that all cities and large towns shou!d have super- 
intendents to direct in the educational affairs; and that towns of 
fewer schools should be furnished with some form of general su- 
pervision which should supplement the work of school committees. 
The meeting adjourned subject to the call of its executive com- 
mittee. 


NORFOLK COUNTY, MASS, 


The first semi-annual meeting pf the Association of the School 
Committees and Superintendents of Norfolk County, Mass., was 
held Oct. 12, in Boston, — Hon, John Quincy Adams, of Quincy, 
in the chair. 

“ The desirability of a standard course of studies for the primary 

and grammar classes,” was taken up,—Mr. Lincoln reading a 
paper defending the practical usefulness of the present courses of 
study in our public schools. Colonel Parker, of Quincy, com- 
mended a habit of thinking in teachers, and an ability to teach 
pupils to think, Mr. Fisk, of Needham, believed that children 
should receive an education that would fit them for the practical 
duties of life, if they left school at fourteen instead of nineteen. 
Mr. Marsh, of Quincy, favored some system that would teach chil- 
dren to think. Mr. Battles, of Randolph, expressed his belief that 
there is too much memorizing, and not enough thinking in the 
schools. Professor Tweed of Boston, Mr. Everett of Canton, and 
others, discussed the question. 
The second topic: “ Absence is the serious and chief obstacle 
to the success of our common-school system. How can it be 
remedied?” Mr. Battles, of Randolph, and others, discussed the 
question, and the debate culminated in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a committee to consider the 
expediency of establishing a truant-school in Norfolk county, to be 
supported by the several towns. 

The last topic for discussion, “ What courses can be adopted in 
our primary schools to secure the most effectual development of 
the perceptive faculties of the pupils?” was then taken up. Col, 
Parker, superintendent of schools in Quincy, opened the debate. 
He declared that the best books for teachers who desire to develop 
the perceptive faculties of their scholars cannot be purchased in 
Boston, but they have to send to England for them. He elaimed 
that the most important work,—teaching the youngest children,— 
is given to the most stupid teachers. We pay large salaries for 
high-school teachers, and put the young girls fresh from the high 
schools into the primary schools as teachers. Mr. Boyden, prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, favored the ob- 
ject-system as best adapted to secure the results, 


GIRLS IN THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


The reasons in favor of making provision for girls who wish 
to prepare for college, in the Boston (Mass.) Latin School, in 
reference to the Girls’ High School, have been summed up in the 
following concise statement by Mrs, Talbot : 

1. The statutes of Massachusetts require that every town of 
more than 4000 inhabitants shall maintain a school in which Latin 
and Greek shall be taught “for the benefit of all the inhabitants.” 

nder this law the Boston Latin Schvol has undertaken to give 

he required instruction in Greek and Latin, But only one-half 
the inhabitants — one sex — are directly benefited as yet by this 
school. 

2, Lest it should be said that the Latin School was originally in- 
tended for boys only, it may here be stated that in 1635, when the 
magistrates of Massachusetts endowed the school out of which 


the Latin School has grown, they voted that the master at that 
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time should attend to “ the nurturing and teaching of children,” 
not confining its use to boys alone. ° 

3. The petitioners desire the admission of girls to this school 
rather than to any other, because the Latin School has established 
and long maintained a high standard of scholarship, being one of 
three ancient and well-known training schools in New England 
which have for many years been recognized as fitting boys for col- 
lege better than most other schools. The importance of such a 
standard in the higher education of girls is at once seen by all who 
will consider the subject, and it is difficult either to create or to 
keep up such a standard. 

4. The petitioners rely greatly upon the manifest justice of their 
request. It is plainly an injustice to the daughters of our inhab- 
itants not to allow them equal opportunities in a course of educa- 
tion; and this becomes a positive physical hardship, when girls 
are required, as they now are, to begin their training for college at 
a later age than boys, and are thus compelled, either to enter col- 
lege too late, or with imperfect training, or else to run the risk of 
over study, which imposes upon girls special disadvantages. 

— On September 13th the town of Lee, Mass., celebrated the 
centennial anniversary of its incorporation, The preceding day 
was devoted to a reunion of the graduates of the Lee High 
School and its predecessor, the Lee Academy, which was opened 
forty years ago. Large numbers were in attendance, and the 
meeting was a thorough success. Among the better known of the 
old teachers and alumni present were: President 1. W. Andrews, 
of Marietta College, Ohio; Prof. E. H. Barlow, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa.; E. A. Hubbard, Sup’t. of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Dr. E. Flint, Hinsdale, Mass.; Rev. Dr. Edward 
Taylor, Binghamton, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. E. W. Bentley, Ellenville, 
N. Y.; Hon, Franklin Chamberlin, Hartford, Conn.; and Alex. 
Hyde, Esq., Lee. A high compliment to the effftiency of the pres- 
ent principal, Abner Rice, A.M., was paid by one of the after- 
dinner speakers, who mentioned the fact that among the pnpils 
whom Mr. Rice had fitted for college were the valedictorians of 
68 and '75 at Williams, and of ’74 at Brown; the man who led 
the class of ’71 at Williams during freshman year, when previous 
preparation especially tells, and who graduated with one of the 
highest honors, in spite of a half-years’ absence from the class; 
and honor-men in ’73 at both Williams and Trinity. A notable in- 
cident was the gift of $500 by Mr. Elizur Smith, president of the 
Smith Paper Co,, to be expended, at the discretion of the princi- 
pal, in the purchase of needed philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus. 

— Miss Eleanor Worthington has been selected to take charge 
of the department of Methods of Teaching in Philadelphia, Penn, 
Miss Worthington comes from the Oswego Normal Training 
School, and is admirably qualified for the responsible position. 

— The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association has its annual meet- 
ing at Chillicothe (Ohio), on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 27 and 28. 
R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, president. 

— George W. Cullison, principal of the Allerton schools, has 
been nominated for State superintendent of Iowa. He is a grad- 
uate of the Kirksville (Mo.) State Normal School, and is an ener- 
getic and successful educator, and a man of talent and power. 

— About 300 students have already entered the several depart- 
ments of the University of Mississippi, and others are coming 
every day,—so that there is a good prospect of from 400 to 500 
students before January 1, 1878. 

— Mr. R. G. Chase, of West Medford, Mass., was elected by 
the school committee of Lynn, at their regular session on Tuesday 
evening, to have entire charge of the Lynn Free Mechanical- 
Drawing School the coming winter, commencing its sessions the 
22d inst., and holding four evenings per week. 

— The Teachers’ Institute at West Brookfield (Mass), week be- 
fore last, numbered upwards of one hundred and sixty teachers ; it 
was in every respect a successful gathering, excepting the omission 
of a few exercises promised in the programme,—almost unavoida- 
ble with a list of exercises so extended and so varied. Model 
lessons were given in Arithmetic, by Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 
Walton; in Drawing, by Miss Spalter; in Music, by Miss Kings- 
ley; in Mineralogy and Geology, by Mr. Diller ; in Reading and 
Voice-Culture, by Mrs. Walton; in Geography and History, by 
Miss Carver; in Physiology and Botany, by Mr. Scott; in the 
Philosophy of Teaching, in Language, Grammar, and in Civil 
Polity, by Mr. Dickinson, The members devoted themselves 
Most earnestly to the study of the methods of teaching, filling 
their note-books with the topics in the various branches illustrated. 
The increasing interest of the members, from day to day, was shown 
by the entire absorption in the work presented, to the exclusion of 
all other-matters. We felt proud of the profession to which we be- 
long as we looked upon this body of practical teachers, striving to 
improve the opportunity offered by the State. ad 

— A detailed report of the spirited meeting of the New-Hamp- 
Shire State Teachers’ Association, held at Dover, N. H., last week, 
will appear in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 

— Prof. C. H, Crawford, recently principal of the Central 
School, Portland, Oregon, has been elected superintendent of 
Schools for that city. 

— The Ripley (Ohio) Union School has enrolled more than 600 
Pupils this year, and employs fifteen teaohers, Prof. J. C. Shu- 
maker is the superintendent, and has filled the same position for 

Seven years, 


— The Boston University School of Oratory began its sessions 
for the year on Thursday, Oct. 11, at its new quarters in Pilgrim 
Hall. The new class will be the largest that has yet entered the 
institution. The faculty of this school is composed of the most 
eminent and successful instructors in oratory and English litera- 
ture in America. The following is the list: }Wm. F. Warren, 
president ; Lewis B. Monroe, A.M., dean, professor of Philosophy 
of Expression, Aisthetics of the Voice, Oratorical and Dramatic 
Action; J. Wesley Churchill, A.M., Rhetoric, Bible Reading, 
Lecture and Sermon Delivery; A. Graham Bell, Culture of the 
Speaking Voice, Mechanism of Speech, “ Visible Speech,” Method 
of Instructing Deaf-Mutes in Articulation ; Henry N. Hudson, 
A.M., Shakespeare, and Standard English Authors; Robert R. 
Raymond, A.M., Delineation of Shakespeariam Characters ; Geo 
L. Osgood, A.M., Vocalization as applied to Oratory; James T. 
Fields, LL.D., lecturer on English Literature; Henry W. Smith, 
A.M., Mary S. Thompson, Fletcher Osgood, Anna Baright, in- 
structors, The steady growth of the school is matter for congrat- 
ulation. Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, the dean of the faculty, is untir- 
ing in his work; and from personal knowledge of his thoroughly 
scientific and rational methods, we are heartily glad to commend 
this “ School of Oratory” to all who desire its advantages. 


New Publications. 


THe WorKs oF ANTONIO CANOVA. Reproduced by the Helio- 
type process from the original Italian and English Editions ; 
with a Memoir by Count Cicognara, and descriptions of the 
— by the Countess Albrizzi. Parts 14, 15, 16,17, and 18. 

rice $1.00 each number, and sold only to those taking all 
the numbers. 


These pictures are perfect fac-similes of the superb engravings 
in the original Italian edition, which were made by the first artists 
of Italy, such as Raphael Morghen, P. Fontana, Bettelini, and 
Marchetti, Part 14 has two busts of “Canova,” one in profile 
and the other a front view, both so striking as to inspire reverence 
for his transcendent genius. Then follows “Psyche,” from a 
statue in marble, represented as occupied in holding a butterfly, 
with the softest touch, The head of “ Adonis” from a plaster 
model, “Daedalus and Icarus” from a group in marble, and 
** Cardinal Fesch ” from a bust in marble, complete the /ac-similes 
of this number, In Part 15 are represented the “ Monument of 
Frederick, Prince of Orange”; “ Mars and Venus,” from groups in 
marble, two pictures of wondrous beauty and excellence; “ Re- 
ligion,” a sublime personification, which impresses the mind with 
profound veneration and devotion ; followed by a “ Model of a 
Monument to the Memory of Francisco Pesaro”; “ Cupid,” from 
a statue in marble, and “ Philosophy,” represented by a colossal 
bust of a Queen, with a broad diadem encircling her brow, 
adorned with stars, and the sun in the centre, the symbol of the 
enlightening power of philosophy,—one of Canova’s master- 
pieces. Part 16 contains the celebrated “‘ Monument of the Arch- 
duchess Christina of Austria,” ‘ Beneficence,” and the four groups 
from the monument Christina, together with the bust of Princess 
Di Cavino, Part 17 opens with pictures of ‘“ Cruregas and 
Damoxenus,” from statues in marble, and the celebrated statue of 
“ Peace”; the monument of “Count Todini,” “The City of Padua,” 
represented by an allegorical figure, and the busts of Tuscia and 
the celebrated Madame Recamier complete the list for this num- 
ber. The statues of “ Hector and Ajax,” in different attitudes, 
are found in Part 18, together with “ A Vestal ” and a “ Madonna.” 
We have simply named the great pictures of Canova, found in 
these parts of the volume from 14 for 18 inclusive, to enable our 
readers to get an idea of the great work to students and lovers of 
art which this grand enterprise of Messrs. Osgood & Co, is ac- 
complishing for them, 

The work will be completed in twenty-five numbers, one each 
month, containing six or seven plates, and the entire work will 
comprise more than 160 engravings, and will be sold exclusively 
by subscription, Apply to the publishers, Cathedral Building, 
Winthrop square, Boston. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. G. Fleay. Pages 312. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. Price $1.75, 

The object of this work, by Prof. Fleay, one of England’s great 
scholars and teachers, is to place within the reach of every student 
of Shakespeare such information as is essential for him to possess, 
and which is not to be obtained except through many and costly 
books. In order that our readers may appreciate the amount and 
character of the information which has been prepared by the au- 
thor, we propose to give a brief digest of several chapters of the 
book. In Chapter I. we have a condensed life of Shakespeare, 
incorporating Halliwell’s late discoveries, correcting the time- 
honored errors as to the shares in Blackfriars’ Theatre, the date 
of Shakespeare’s first appearance, etc. In Chapter IL, are col- 
lected the principal references to Shakespeare made in contemporary 


writings, and several allusions not hitherto pointed out. In Chap-|: 


ter III. is contained a summary of the principal grounds on which 
the authenticity,,origin, date, etc., of each play are to be decided. 
These facts have been collected from the Variorum Shakespeare of 
1821, the writings of Chalmers and Drake, the modern editions of 
Dyce and Staunton, and many separate works. Chapter VIIL. isa 
continuation of the same subject, but with the matter arranged 
under the head of theatrical buildings instead of companies of 


actors. In Chapter 1X. are given lists of nearly all the plays 
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likely to be met with by the student of the Elizabethan drama, 
with tabulations of companies, theatres, and dates of publication. 
Chapter XI. gives a list of books which form a nucleus of a 
Shakespeare library, Mr, Fleay thus speaks of Part I. of his 
work: ‘* The whole of this part will, I trust, serve as a useful 
companion and supplement to Prof. Ward’s admirable history of 
Dramatic Literature, as well as a text-book for younger students, 
and a hand-book of reference for older ones. My aim has been to 
produce a useful, not a showy book. I can say it is the outcome 
of years of study, and has involved more labor than I should 
easily get credit for.” 

Part II. is taken up with the discussion of many topics of 
Shakespeariana, which must have been the result of years of pa- 
tient research, We give the following topics which are the sub- 
jects of discussion: On Metrical Tests as applied to Dramatic 
Poetry ; On the Quarto Editions of Shakespeare’s Works; Per- 
sonal Latin common on the Old English Stage; and On the 
Annals of the Stage from 1584 to 1595. About one hundred 
pages of Part II. are devoted to a most critical analysis of some 
ten of the best plays of Shakespeare, 

Enough has been said to show that we have in this Manual one 
of the most valuable and practical books ever published, to put 
into the hands of every teacher and student of English literature. 
The contents have been carefully rearranged and compiled from 
works which are inaccessible to the public, and at the same time is 
supplemented by such original and scholarly research as to pro- 
vide, in a small compass, the latest and best information concern- 
ing all that pertains to Shakespeare, 


THe Wor p's Procress. A Dictionary of Dates: being a Chron- 
ological and Alphabetical Record of all essential facts in the 
Progress of Society from the Creation of the World to the pres- 
ent time ; with a chart. Edited by George P. Putnam, A.M.; 
revised, and continued to August, 1877, by F. B. Perkins. 
|e alia edition. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Price 

.50. 

N «an useful book of reference for school, college, or general 
libraries can be found than this volume. It contains just the in- 
formation that every student, and intelligent reader needs. In the 
present edition the Synchronistical Tables and the alphabetical 
arrangement of historical and statistical facts are brought down to 
July, 1877. Students of history will find in this admirably ar- 
ranged book of reference all the great events of history in their 
true order of succession, showing also what was transpiring at the 
same time in the different nations of the earth, 

The “ Dictionary of Dates,” chiefly from that of Joseph Haydn, 
with revisions and additions, furnishes in brief and suggestive 
terms such knowledge as will enable the student to arrange and 
classify the facts in his memory, while the alphabetical portion 
will enable him to find them with facility. The Literary Chronol- 
ogy furnishes a list of authors of each epoch, and is arranged into 
three columns for convenience. The /rs¢ column contains writers 
who, like poets and novelists, draw upon their imagination for 
their writings; the second, which treats upon matters of fact, as 
history and geography ; and the ¢Asrd, of the philosophic and sci- 
entific writers. The dates of birth and death are appended to 
each name when they could be ascertained. 

The World's Progress furnishes tabular views of universal his- 
tory. I. Ancient Chronology,—from the Creation to the Birth of 
Christ, 4004 years. II, Modern Chronology, — the supplements 
bring all the departments of the book down to the present time, 
with such connections and additions as were necessary to its ac- 
curacy [and completeness. We have carefully examined the re- 
vised portions of this great work, and are prepared to commend it 
as one of the best reference-books ever published for the purposes 
it was designed. It should be in every library, private and public, 


in America. 4 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Charles 
~ Oriel College, Oxford. New York: 

G. P, Putnam's Sons. Price $1.25. 

As its title indicates, this little book gives a brief and accurate 
history of England in the fourteenth century, No period of Eng- 
lish history shows the influence of good and bad rulers, more than 
that of the close of the thirteenth century and the early portion of 
the fourteenth, The death of Edward I. was a great calamity to 
England ; for thirty six years he had continued to elevate her from 
her low condition toa place of glory among nations, only to be 
misgoverned by his son Edward II. Readers of history who de- 
sire to review this period, and young students who for the first 
time trace the threads of national power and influence, as devel- 
oped by transpiring events, will be deeply interested in this care- 
fully-written book. 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at WESTBORO’, 
MASS., commencing Wednesday Evening, Oct 24, and closing Friday 
Evening. It is-hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at all the 
sessions, A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the citizens 
generally, to be present. 

If feasible, the Institute will be taught in sections, with additional exercises. 
Free Return Tickets will be given upon the B. & A., and B., C. & F. Roads, 
to stations from which full fare was paid. 

JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 


Boston, October 15, 1877. E. A. HUBBARD, Agent. 
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LATE PUB 


LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. BE. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Bota, Mass. 


Title. 
English Pictures. 8vo, cloth. - - 
Recent Polar Voyages. Svo, pp. 663. > - 
Animal Sagacity. 8vo, cloth. Illus. - - 
The Rhine. illus. 425 cuts. ° - - 
Life of J. M. W. Turner. ° - - 
Art-Life and Theories. - - - - ° 
Recent Music and Musicians. - - 
Recent Art and Society. - - 
Life of Trust. Mule , 
Gypsy’s Rainy-Lay Book. Boards. - ° - 
Land and Sea Library. Newedition - 


Picture-Page Library. 10 vols. - 
Saturday Atternoons. 4 vols. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. Boards. - - - - 
Wee Elsie’s Picture-Book. - 
In Attire, Library edition. - 


Harper's Half-Hour Series: Virginia. 


Lawrence’ s Jews and their Persecutors. 


Carita. Paper. 


Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. Paper. 
Imaginary Conversations. Fiith series. - - - 
Jolly Good Times. New-issue. Paper. ° 


W1sdom Series : Selections from Epictetus. 
Lives of Lord Herbert and Thomas Ellwood. Pp. 377. 
tears for the Little Ones. 16mo. Poems, gilt. - 
Poems: Landmarks. :2mo, cloth. - 7 

Western Windows. 120, cloth. - 
Nimport. New edition. 
‘The Tower of Percemont. No. 4. Foreigh authors. ' . 
Lotos-Flowers. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 
the Physiol of the Mind.” 12mo, cloth ° - 
Physiological Asthetics. 12mo, cloth. 
Letwurc-Hour Series: Pauline. - - 
West-Pocket Series: 


Favorite Poems: E. C. Stedman. Favorite Poems: Goethe. Burns: Carlyle. 
Thomas Carlyle. Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
- Rev. Sam’l Manning. Thos. Nelson & Sons, $3.50 
2.50 


- W.H. G. Kingston. “ “ 


G. C, T. Bartley. Hg B. Lippincott & Co. 18.00 
- Thornbury. enry Holt & Co. $2.75 
Wagoner. 2 
-  Moschelles. os 2 00 
Chorley. 2 00 
- Thwing. Sheldon & Co, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 30 
“ “ 2 50 
“ 1 50 
50 
Black. Harper & Bros. 1 50 
35 
Oliphact. 50 
- Patrick. = 50 
Landor. Roberts Bros. 2 00 
* Thorne. “ “ 05 
“ “ 50 
- Wm. D. Howells. James R. Osgood & Co. 125 
H. Kendrick Johnron. ‘* 2 00 
- John J. Piatt. 1 50 
“ “ “ “ “ r 50 
° Lockwood, Brooks & Go. = 25 
veorge Sand. D. Appleton & Co. 75 
- Mrs. C. Ketchum. 1 50 
Henry Maudsley. 2 00 
Grant Allen. I 50 
Henry Holt & Co. 125 

Goethe: 
- each 50 


Publisher's Notes. 


EsTERBROOK’S Pens are growing in popularity 
every day. The new Colorado, No. 1, is admir- 
able for the counting room and editorial uses. 


Troy bells are carrying good news to the Indi- 
ans, Meneely & Kimberly have forwarded two 
of their manufacture to stations established by 
the Episcopal church among the Sioux tribe, this 
week. We hope they will prove better civilizers 
of the savages than cannons have been. 


WE are gratified to know that our friends are 
all pleased with the Pencils of the American 
Lead Pencil Co. We invite attention to the 
advertisement on the second page, and the offer 
they make to supply by mail the Drawing-Case 
containing seven Drawing pencils of different 
grades, orone dozen assorted grades, extra fine, 
round gilt, for fifty cents. Address American 
Lead Pencil Co., 483 and 485 Broadway, New 
York. 


Tue old standard Pens made by Joseph Gillott 
& Sons, at 91 John street, New York, are as pop- 
ular as ever. The well-known numbers, 303, 404, 
170, 351, and 332, are Pens well known by every 
teacher in the land of any experience in teaching 
penmanship. They have stood the test of time, 
and are as good as when first introduced. Prob- 
ably more pupils have used these pens in Amer- 
ican schools, than that of any other one maker. 
Henry Hoe is the sole agent, and conducts the 
business on the best principles. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will have ready soon, 
the latter part of the new volume of that indus- 
trious writer, Richard A. Proctor. It will forma 
large octavo, issued under the title of Myths and 
Marvels of Astronomy, and will treat of such topics 
as Astrology, The Religion of the Great Pyra- 
mid, The Mystery of the Pyramids, Swenden- 
borg’s Visions of Other Worlds, Suns in Flames, 
Comets as Portents, The Lunar Hoax, Astronom- 
ical Paradoxes, Astronomical Myths, The Origin | 4 
of the Constellation Figures, etc., etc. All that 
Mr. Proctor writes, however fanciful, is based on 
sound scientific knowledge, and he is an excep- 
tional instance of an author who, while making 
each year important contributions to the science of 
Astronomy, has done perhaps more than any other 
writer to popularize its study among unscientific 
persons. The same publishers have nearly ready 
a novel, by Dutton Cook, under the title of 
Doubleday’s Children, which is meeting with a 
very favorable impression in England. 


Messrs. Henry Ho tr & Co. will publish in a 
few days Sir Edward Creasy’s History of the Otto- 
man Turks, with chapters bringing the work down 
to the present time. This book was not “ written 
for the occasion,” but is done in the same careful 
and artistic manner as the celebrated authors of 
Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, 
and Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. A\- 
thou sh a solid history, it has been spoken of as 


being “as interesting as a novel.” The same 
house will issue simultaneously with the above a 
new volume in their “ Amateur Series,” Thorn- 
bury’s Life of Turner, with colored illustrations 
fac-similied from the artist’s own drawings. Also 
a new novel in the “ Leisure Hour Series,” by the 
author of Mr. Smith. Its title is Pauline, and it 
is expected that it will even surpass the excep- 
tional popularity of its predecessor. 


CasseLt, Perrer & GALPIN will publish the 
following books during October: Great Painters 
of Christendom, by J. Forbes Robertson. Cobden 
(Richard) Recollections of, and the Anti-corn Law 
League, by Ashworth. Goldsmith's Poems and 
the Vicar of Wakefield. Dictionary of Cookery. 
Common-Sense Papers on Cookery, by A. G. Payne. 
Common Sense Papers on Housekeeping, by Mrs. 
Palmer. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address PutvermMacugsr GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College | pares 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara School. For cata- 
logues| address Lvavs H. Bucsss, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Right Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 
BELolrr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 51 az 
ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

G Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Buns. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prixst, Principal. zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, ond 

Commercial College. Rev. F. D. A. M, 

Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 56 


¥YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. "2 


C4Ansases COLLEGE, Nerthfi Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. Strona, D.D. 
KURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Dine sa entific, and ormal courses of study; ex- 


LL.D., Regen’ 
COLLEG! OF PAGRICULTUR RE, P 


COLLEGE OF ENGIN RS. 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


yows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


MtweoLesurr COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnprEws. 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes, Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has su advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucugr, Principal. 7O 22 


GEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its 1 fty-third Year 
peers 22. Instruction given in the following ts: 
lish, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
Music Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Rev. N. A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction, Address N. Laavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the raeag A ents in 
operation : o Liberal Arts—E. aven, 
LL.D., Chan Medical Ci re— F. ane 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. ‘ort, A.M., 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the por 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin ainti 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, es: ly designe for Teacl 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A t. For Aaamais and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


W UNEV ERSTE Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGcuiss, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
KNERLAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


OF THE CITY OF YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


W ABEEX ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


tific Schools. L. S. BurBanx, Prin. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
Boston, or THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey Street. 


Bell Founders, ‘roy, 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 

widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 

_ Catalogue ree, 115 Zz 


‘THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Lo supply a demand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, su pomouiery to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent 

Address JOHN L, SHOREY, 

art tf 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industria! Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BR4prorp ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Semi for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annie E. Jounson, Princi 101 22 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Go. GANNETT, Princ. sizz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG Nap a 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent ad 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


MA4FLEwood INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices 
garment is always given at the lowest price for 
the best quality of work. Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., my pa makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the t teachers for every position in wer 
grade of school from that of head-master of Ae Pog 
School to the teacher of the smallest District in re 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. It 
you advertise, _ , ve fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
ped once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list wre 
references, recommendations, phot etc., ready to 
consulted. aN Manager. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapted for Schook, 


general exhibitions. Sing le copies, 
16 16 Hawley Sueet, Bost 


$12 A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
fre. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 98 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. MaGitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wy BLLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 95 


Mass. Fall Term begins 8 

For catalogue, containing terms, ap ¥ to Mise ee 
M. HASKELL, Principal. 06 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. P. for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 
BARRE ACADEMY, Barr Vin has two 


* a Classical and Scientific. J. S. SpauLpINnG, 


land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCuurg, Ph D., 


IHAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 
street, Boston. usiness, Mi 

to 


Upper, accommodate pupils 
twenty-one Im of age. Special at students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. " 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Ra N. Y. 
Well endowed, Cerone» pleasant, and h For 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


rele AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 

Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. tf 


Ww*st NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEn, | Jest Newton, Mass. 


W Providence Polytechnic Business College 

R. I. The most practical institution ol 
the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar WINONA. 
Course of Study in Dapertment, two years. 
For circulars, ad 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
"WaLTer Smitrn, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 


ww. 3422 


Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L.. 

Ceurse for classes of studen ok for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
FRAMINGHAM, | 
Next Term ns S Entrance examination Sept. 
54 22 Sent HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For Both Sexes. CE DGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


For L 


For catalogues address the D. B. Hagar, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrFigLp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address s J. G. G. Scorr. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HI1O CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Klememary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1 wry German, and Drawingwithout additional 
For catalogue address ss JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Principals, Wor. Franklin Co., 
Obie 87 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GaRLanp and Miss Weston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will beginon Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, 
are essential qualifications. Number of students 3 
None received after the class is lemme. 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW {TOM 
18th Year ns come. 25th. 
Iss M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Spothans ‘and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P.M., 
at Educational Parlor and General De, or American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November 1st, 1877, 
AT 9 West 28TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, | Pr inc ipals. 
thors of the ‘ Kindergarten Guide.”’) 


iple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
the first propagators of the 


129 


Prof. Joun Kraus isa 
weg~Froebel School, and one 
Kindergarten in this npg For many years he was con- 
nected wich the Bureau of Education in Washington, where 
2 » were unceasingly devoted te the Kindergarten 


Marta Kraus-Rogtte is a pupil and co-worker of 

Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 

ears in Germany, England, and America. Says Miss EK. 

. Peabody : “ Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 

su ~ ithout referring to her previous eminent success 

d and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 

sufficie dation of whatever Mrs. Kraus writes, 
upon the training ers.” 136 tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Bostor. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


‘Tyler's Demosthenes de Corona. $1.50. 

tyler’s Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato's Apology and Crito. $1.35. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. $1.50. 

Ma: her's Electra of Sophocles. $1.50. 

Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. §:.00. 
Felton’s Selections from Greek Historians, $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


—AND<— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 22 


Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5% x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.50. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4 x 11, flat sheets, heavier: 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 5% x 8'4,—per $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—$1 25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

AUTHOKS' PUB. CO., 

35 27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


SYJANDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


Manulactured by 


“A 


Mi ILTON BRADLEY & CO. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 
vol., cloth and gilt........ 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 


\ S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
+ 811 ARCH ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 
Alusworth'’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict'y. 
ALop's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (four treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
Uther valuable Text- Books are also pubiished by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 1322z 


W. J. GILBERT, 


Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary.......... $ Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting house 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools oqgpted with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibies, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to ®15.00,. 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, [lluminated, English and 
American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petouset and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B MONROE, 
Fully [lustrated. 16mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 
*.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
Success, as a text-bouk and as a _reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 


examine it, 138 tf 
ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 4rcadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORY. 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION: For Acquiring the 
Art of Reading and Speaking. By S. S. Hack- 
RTT, A.M., Professor of Elocution, Eng. Lit. and Rhet., 
lilinois Coll, Jacksonville, Il. 


“ Prof. S. S. Hammill’s exercises for developing the voice 
and inculcating its right tone, can not, I think, be sur- 
passed.”’—Anprew D. Wuits, LL.D., Pres. Corned] Univ. 


Prof. Hammill has given us the most’ valuable matter, 
with a better classification than we have seen’’.—CA. Union. 


“ The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
Stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 
is by far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 
important subject. It should be in the hands of every 


teacher and professional man.”—A m. Four. of Education. 


T. W. LICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papzr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
RTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUI STREET 
Just Publ STREET, PHILA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, #2. 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By JamesGrant..... “  “ 
The Girl he Left Behind Him. 

By J. M. Jephson............ + 12mo, bds. 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 1.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “ 1.00 
Julie de Bourg... Pa. 
Cing-Mars,. By A. 
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HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Oar First Hundred Years,  vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner, 700 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. , 
Jesus. By Rev. C, F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 

. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Would call your special attention to their valiable book, 
One Thousa Mistakes Corrected in Keading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 

Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


ond-hand, at low prices, 
133 N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 2% 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 


Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics......--.--- 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .......-.---- 1.75 


Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2% 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix - 
Salm-Salm. Cloth 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. ll. cloth. 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
Ww. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Dict/onary. New ed.... 8.00 


wittiam WOOD & CO. : 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 

Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Books : 


Goold Brown’s Series of English Grammars. 
’s El tary Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, . 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher's address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the “ National Journal.” 135m 


104 22 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Broadway, New York, 


Invite attention to 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


Delivered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College in Fan. and Feb., 1877. 


BY THE 


Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Third Thousand, 12mo. 28: Pages. $1 so. 


“ Hearers of Preaching, as wellas Preachers, will find 
this book full of interest. 

“No man, lay or clerical, who likes bright thoughts, and 
clear, artistic expressions, can affurd to neglect this volume.” 
—New York Sun. 

“ We have not in a long time seen such a clear and prac- 
tical treatment of ~ subject as Mr. Brooks gives this,—an 
exposition so well balanced, so* sincere and direct, and per- 
vaded with a finer imtellectual and spiritual discernment. '— 
Hartford Courant, 


“It is a book that no preacher of the Gospel can do with- 
out; no matter how smail his salary, or threadbare his Sun- 
day suit, he can hardly make a more profitable or enjoyable 
investment.”’—7he Contributor. 


“It is Mr. Brooks’s best work." —/adefendent. 140 


THX 'T-BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Warren's New Geometry. 
ot 


Folding Plates, 8vo, $3.50 
5°| Brush's Determinative Mineralogy (1577). 
Dana's Text-Book of Mineralogy. 
Thomson's Mahan's Industrial Drawing. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth.... ........ eee 3.50 


Hatfield’s Transverse Strains. 
Text-Book for Architects. 8vo, cloth...... 6.00 


DuBols’s Graphical Statics. 
Second edison, 2 vols, §.00 


Woods's Strength of Materials. 
Third edition. Revised and augmented. 8vo, cl.. 3.00 


Woods's Analytical Mechanics. 
Second edition. Revised and augmented. 8vo, cl.. 3 00 


Thome’s Structural and Physiological 
Botamy. Cloth... 325 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
*,* Catalogues gratis. 140 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
Mor tay, Professor of English Literature at University 
College.... $5.50 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
B 


y J. R. Bearp, 
German-English and English-German Pro- 


nouncing Dictionary......-.....- $1.75. 
French-English English-French Diction- 
1.75. 
A Course of Paintlag in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Larrcu...-.-- $2 50. 
A Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lertcu. With 24 


Colored Plates 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. .......$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical..... $1.25. 


Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 
Serums A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms, 
Mopst Drawine. 
LANpbscarg Drawinc. 
Figure Drawina. 
E. AnimMat Drawina. 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, $025 each; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

CRAIG: $1.00, 
Euclid, Edited by Prof. Watvace, M.A, ...-.-++-$o 75. 

Send for Catalogue. 137 


CONTENTS 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine, 


Vol. 1, SEPTEMBER. No. 2. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 
Doctor Corbeau. The Little French Lesson. 
Acted Proverb: ‘‘It never | Oh, Girls! 

it pours.”’ 
the Sea. 
Sunday-School Exercises: 
An Autumn Object-Lesson. | One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
The Offering. Six, Seven. 
Mission Department: 
A Mission Voyage to India. | Tell it Again. — 
‘Come Over Help Us.” Some Little Girls. 
Temperance Entertainments: 
Oh! for the Sparkling Crys- | The Conquerer Conquered. 
tal Stream (music). Notes. 


The price of Timas” is One Dollar per year ; 
Fifteen Cents single number, 


Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Publisher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawiey Street, 


Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall Riyer, Mass. 


Little Ones. 


“ Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Law- 


yer, Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and aid 


of any calling in life who desire knowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its eeration, and this reprint,—a copy in every 
particular of the British edition now in the course of prep- 
aration,—is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the 
American people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
— and is printed from entirely new type, made expressly 
‘or it. 

It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volu six 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes will be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Vol., extra Cloth binding, 
in Half-Turkey morocco, extra, 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


A neat Pamphlet, giving specimens of pages, cuts, full- 
page illustrations, list of contributors, etc., will be mailed 
gratis to applicants. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
723 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


FRANK RIVERS, 
General Agent for New England, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, T' 
Three, and Four Parts; with - 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,........Fifty Cents, 


Happy ‘Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for ools, Academies &c. 


Samp'e by Mail,...-........Thirty Cents, 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


A Great Aid to Students, 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.— Milton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND GLARKE’S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translatien, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, %-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Hiad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 12mo, cloth, %-mor.: each $2.75. 

Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 

CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 

*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSiiver & Sons’ other 

valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 


$5.00 
7.00 


tf 


A LIVE TEACHER 
WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; have 
already ordered 212 copies.”’ 
FOR 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of musical 
instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 


SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 Oa dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9 ? 
This is the tle of a new sacred song that is becoming 
ne pain It has a thrilling effect when well sung. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
The new volume, beginning with October number, will 

excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 

for full particulars for the new year, and froof that the 

Visitor ** does actually give over $20 for $1.50.”" Address 

JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and S05 Broadway, N. Y. 
138 eow 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
name, 1o cents Twenty Scroll, with name, ro 


cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, ro cents. 
"GEO. REED & LU., Nassau, N. Y. 


| 
a. 
| q 
4 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
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| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


Publishers. Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 


APPLETON & CO., 
e 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


; Elementary; New American; History of 
History. the World.’ Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History ; &c. 


Language. phish Grammar; Com pos nn rt Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
Rhetoric: Primers of Literature; Philology; Studies in plained. By Prof. J. H. Corr, Lafayette College. 
Bryant; &c. Svo, cloth....... $1.65. 
ornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition ; 
Geography. Physical :| Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
a Fo Geography ; Classical Geography: Outline Maps ; Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth.......- $1.35. 


Krusi’s Inventive and Free~Hand; Kast- 
Drawing. Textile Designs; Morse’s Mechan-/ Preston’s Book-keeping. 


9 Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING, 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern, By Prof. E. A. Dorpgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cleth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or studen = is the 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Magic or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
are k has already appeared in the NV. Z. 

portion of the wor A 
Education. 
examination, post- 


Copies furnished to Teachers for 
on Catalogue mailed free. 


Catalogues free. with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 

Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, By Lyman Pazgston. Revised and enlarged edition. LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Royal 8vo.......+.00+ $1.65. 56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
A S. BARNES & CO., OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., ACMILLAN and CO.’S 

SERIES OF 


Publishers of the 86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Standard PUBLISHERS OF 
National Series of St Vv Text-Books, Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Comprising Volumes. Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 


The National Teachers’ Library. Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Strict Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. For information, address the Publishers. 
©1.00 per annum Sample free for Teachers. | & HEATH, Boston. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. —_—o— 
Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. 
WAREHOUSE, Son Bondar. 
Goodwin's Anabasis 00 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. Geometry, by G, A. Wentworth, ster (June) 
tz’s Glo r World” Geographies. 
General Agent for New England, Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., iabteon, &c. 


Allen & Greenough’'s Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 
, Mason’s Music, Wh s Trigonometry. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 


PA., 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
Bow Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Binghoms Latin’ ry mited States.| Nei price Sor Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Oxford’s Speak ==... Neat price for Exchange,. . . . 37 cts. 
Coppee’ and Rhetoric. Harper’s School Geography. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Nat price for Introduction, . . . 94 cta. 
Net price for Exchamge,. . * . 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
104 22 41 Franklin St, BOSTON, Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


‘ew-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


& MAVNARD, New York. 


PUBLISH blished : 
Basa ’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 


torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel's French Course; 
Reed and Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English 

and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthog- 

raphy, &c., &c. H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00, Boston, 

For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very Books. 

liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 


A Satchel Guide to Euro 
ABRAM BROWN, 1. T. BAILEY, Agt, Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


Macaulay. Bacon, and Cariyle. 
ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 


Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Send for a Catalogue. 117 
PHILADELPSIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooke’ Classics. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson's Sho 
Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
White’s Astronomy. 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 


White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Jatir Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

# Short’ Geograp Chart. 

Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 


Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR........... 
Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c. : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
on @ Logical Method.......... 45 cts. Key .45 
Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 429 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 


& & 


*, For terms and other information, address the Pub-| For New-Engiand States address 
lishers. 138 GEO. B. DAMON. 
PERTHWAIT & CO., ae 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Geries. 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD. 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Lockwood’s Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN SIX BOOKS. 


No.1, Letters. 


2, Letters with Elementary Words. 
Greene’s Grammars. 3, Werds with Capitals, 
Greene’s Language Serics. 4, Sentences. 
Catal ; Liveral terme for introduction 5, Sentences, Capitals, ac. 
in 6, Notes and Invitations. 
AMES A. BOWEN, ¥% z. Price to Schools, $1 60 per dozen. A 
WwW. EY. | ir with « view to aa ‘the 


N.Y. 32 of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. uf 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Tracin oes | Course. 


Bartholomew’s Drawing 

Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling B 

Patterson's Complete Books. 

Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin 

Rolfe & Gillets Cambridge Course of Physics. 
et’s Cam ge urse 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 

on applica Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH Ned 
53 


Box 4374 
Gen'l New-Engiand A Yo 
A. S. MANSOW, 32 eld St.. Boston. 104 22 


Lc PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


so | Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 


pared for public schools by Pror. Water SmiTH, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools an¢é 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura’ 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

NEW VORK, 
Hart's German for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20. 
The Elementary Science (30 vols. ready), 750. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), @1.50. 
Putnam’s Worild’s Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and ena $1.25. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol. .50. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and. Logic. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YorE, 
Publich the following new and attractive Schoo! Books : 
Olney’s 


Olney’s Algebras and Higher an 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
osophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. — 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin BOSTON, 
Worcester’s Dictionaries; W 


Weber's Outlines of Universal H 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 8.; 
Cam istory 


Edwards Outlines of 


Correspondence solicited. 


ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books : 
Guyot’s 
Sheldon’ 4 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
738 Broadway, New York, 


The Franklin | Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Readers. 
are Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVic Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
of the U. 8. 


Camp’ 
Seavey's Qoodrich's History of United States. 
Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records. 


The Son (M usic. ic.) 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of ge and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. El!swort 
For full list, and lars, address the Saal or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTO 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


Eat.n & Bradbury Mathematical Series, 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonem., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston. 


Ye ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
(Nearly ready.) 
Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed 
from the ae Ancient and|Mediaval and Modern His- 
tories. E. THALHEIMER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History Packer Collegiate Institute. 355 pp-, full 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” price, $1.00; tex. 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘“‘ Sample Copy,”’ $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BartTHotomew, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, oth, 400 PP. le price, 75 cts.; 

“Ex 55 cents; Sample C 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wili be found fully up tothe times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. /mfroved Edition 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, In‘er- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, suggestions rel- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Henry Kippie, A.M., City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
R1son and N, A. CaLkINs, Assistants. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. 
Sample copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


$1.00. 
Venable’s History. ew Za. 


Venable’s School History of the United States. Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Havas to the ;res- 
ent time. 


8 Readers. Geographies. 
whi “arithmetics. Harvey’s Grammars. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Norton's Philosophy. 

ac, &. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


No. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 129 
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{ 
NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
; Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. | 
i JUST PUBLISHED: 
| 
| 
a | | 
| 
‘ 
| © Franklin Readers; MHillard’s Readers ; 
| Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
| Hills Geometries | Eliot’s of 
| English History. 
? 


